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The flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
Aot even the daisy is seen.—eviza cook. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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December. 
=r OF. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the suow, and driving o’er the fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden-gate. 
—EMERSON. 
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Your Subscription Expires. 
—<>—_— 

Every subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 
whose subscription expires with the December 
number, is reminded of the fact by a notice printed 
upon the wrapper. Upon receipt of this number, 
will you immediately forward your subscription 
for next year, sothat your name may be entered 
correctly upon our books, before the rush and hurry 
of the closing days of the year are upon us? 

Every subscriber to the American 
oe Agriculturist, every canvasser, every 
club raiser, and every one generally, who is in- 


terested in its prosperity, will please turn 
immediately to page 562 of this issue. 
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Will all the subscribers to the American Agricul- 
turist, who have received extra October and 
November numbers, please hand them to friends 
and neighbors. 


——o 


A Supplemental Premium List. 
—<__ 


We presented our readers, in connection with 
the October number, the most artistic, attrac- 
tive, and freshest Premium List ever issued. Not- 
withstanding the articles were so numerous and 
adapted to every taste, we now, with this Decem- 
ber issue, add two more pages of desirable premi- 
ums for those who secure subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist. Like those contained in 
the October Supplement, these new premiums 
have been selected with great care, and our readers 
can rely upon their being as represented; they 
number right on from those in the October Sup- 
plement. If any of our readers have mislaid the 
latter, they can send stamp for mailing another. 


eter —--mmenneanehsaon 
Our Family Cyclopedia. 
bitin 


Read elsewhere the gratifying testimonials re- 
garding the Family Cyclopedia, presented to sub- 








scribers of the American Agriculturist for 1885. 


\ FARM. AND GARDEN WORK FOR 
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Boiled small potatoes, mixed with meal, will 
cause pigs to grow and fatten. Give horses cut 
feed in the winter. Cut the hay and oat-straw to- 
gether, and sprinkle on the meal ; it saves the hay, 
utilizes the straw, and the meal itself does better 
service. Corn stalks should be cut for cattle. If 
you own an old horse, that has barely lived through 
the summer, it would be an act of mercy to put 
him out of the way now. He would otherwise eat 
a ton or more of hay before spring opens, and 
then be worthless. Keep salt before the cattle, or 
at least so convenient to them, that regular “ salt- 
ing’ will not be forgotten. Farmers should make a 
careful study of the feeding of store cattle. They 
makea mistake who feed simply to keep the animal 
alive through the winter. It requires two-thirds ofa 
full ration to sustain life without growth, whereas 
the other third will produce growth, and yield a 
profit on all the feed. The animal, which comes 
out in good condition in the spring, has a long 
way the start of one that, from insufficient food, 
must take a month on grass to get thrifty again. 

Do not delay filling the ice-house, for a single 
day, after the ice is six inches thick and of good 
quality. Get out the year’s: supply of fire wood, 
and any logs needed for timber, lumber, cte. 

> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


Gather up all stakes, labels, boxes, and store 
whatever may be of future use, and make kindling 
wood of the rest....Surface drainage should be 
provided to carry off water from rains and thaws. 

.. Young trees planted last fall or spring, need a 
mound of earth at the base of the trunk, to steady 
them against the heavy blows, and also help to 
keep off mice....Cut cions in mild weather, al- 
ways taking vigorous last season’s shoots, Pack 
with sawdust or moss, first carefully labelling 
them....Strawberry beds, if not yet protected, 
should be covered with straw, bog hay, orleaves.... 
Prune in mild spells, currants, gooseberries, grape- 
vines, etc....If trees or small fruits are to be 
planted next spring, decide upon kinds, where 
they are to be. bought, and order early.... Fruit, 
if stored in the house cellar in large quantities, may 
give off so much carbonic acid as to contaminate 
the air of the rooms above. Provide ventilation, 
connecting with a chimney if possible. Keep a 
thermometer in the fruit cellar to aid in maintain- 
ing a low temperature—just above freezing.... 
Manure should be drawn to the orchard while the 
ground is frozen, ready for spreading in early 
spring....Gates and fences should be in condition 
to keep out animals....Rabbits are most readily 
kept from young trees, by sprinkling the trunks 
with blood. Set traps....The eggs of the tent 
caterpillar, which are glued to the twigs in a band 
near their ends, should be cut off and destroyed. 

—. 
The Kitchen and Market Garden. 


In most localities the weather has been favorable 
for doing spring work in the fall. Continue in 
mild spells, to do whatever will save time in the busy 
days of next spring....Cold frames, ina mild -win- 
ter, require close watching. If the temperature is 
but slightly below freezing, air must be given 
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‘It the plants are not frozen when snow 


every day. 
falls, the glass should be cleared of snow soon 


afterwards....Spinach, kale, and onions, that are 
now in the ground, should have a moderate cov- 
ering of straw, bog hay, or leaves. Roots in pits, 
and celery in trenches, will need more covering up 
as the weather grows colder....Parsnips and sal- 
sify, if needed before spring, may be dug during 
the thaw that usually occurs this month, as also 
may horseradish....It is poor economy to sow 
seeds of uncertain quality. Overhaul the stock on 
hand, and reject all that are doubtful. Determine 
what seeds are to be bought, and order them. 
While parsnips, onions, and a few other seeds are 
uncertain if not of the growth of the previous 
year, cucumbers, squashes, and all of that family, 
will remain good for many years.. ..Every source 


, of manure supply should be watched, and nothing 


allowed to go to waste that will increase the value 
of the compost pile. The market gardener should 
be acquainted with all the manufactories in the 
vicinity, and ascertain the character of their refuse, 
with a view to securing it if of value....Have all 
the implements in good working order. If any are 
beyond repair, procure new ones. Make all home- 
made appliances, such as markers, dibbles, etc. 
Secure labels, tying materials for bunching vege- 
tables, baskets, boxes for raising seedlings, etc., etc. 
——>— 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


But little can be done here save to prevent injury 
to trees, etc. Have the snow plow in motion soon 
after a storm, as the labor of opening paths is 
much less when the snow lies lightly. Evergreen 
trees and hedges are often injured by snow, which 
collects in and breaks them. Shake or beat out 
accumulations of snow, before they harden. All 
proposed improvements in the grounds may be 
leisurely considered at this season, and if a plan of 
the grounds is made on paper, drawn to a scale, it 
will greatly facilitate doing the work next spring. 

—<> 
Greenhouse and Window Garden. 


A sudden cold snap, or “cold wave,” as it is now 
termed, is liable to come at any time during the 
winter, and must be guarded against, in the green- 
house by attention to the fire, and in the dwelling 
by moving the plants away from the windows, to 
the middle of the room.... Dryness of the air is the 
chief obstacle to successful window gardening. 
Plants succeed much better in the kitchen than in 
the parlors, as the air is charged with moisture 
from the cooking, etc. If the house is heated by 
a furnace, there should be a pan for evaporating 
water in the furnace, kept well supplied. If stoves 
are used, keep vessels of water on them.... Dust is 
injurious to plants. Much may be prevented from 
settling on the leaves by covering the plants with 
a light fabric whenever the rooms are swept. All 
smooth-leaved plants, like the ivy, camellias, etc., 
should have a weekly washing with a damp sponge. 
The others may be placed in a sink or bath tub, and 
given a thorough showering....Water should be 
given as needed, whether daily or weekly. Do not 
water until the soil is somewhat dry. Keeping the 
earth constantly wet, soon makes unhealthy plants. 
Let the water be of the same temperature as the 
room. Hanging plants dry out rapidly. Plunge 
the pots or baskets in a pail or tub of water, and 
after they have ceased to drip, return them to 
their places....The so-called green-fly, or plant 
louse, is easily killed by tobacco water. Apply this 
when of the color of weak tca. Red spider is very 
minute, and works on the lower sides of the leaves. 
When these turn brown, the spider may be sus- 
pected. Give frequent showers, laying the pot on 
the side, and apply water with the syringe. Scale 
insects, and mealy bug, are best treated by hand- 
picking, before they become numerous....Chry- 
santhemums, when through flowering, should have 
the stems cut away, and the pots of roots taken to 
the cellar....The pots of bulbs which were placed 
in the cellar or in a pit, for roots to form, may be 
brought to the window, and as they grow, give an 
abundance of water. If needed, support the 
heavy flower spikes of hyacinths by a small stake. 


























Bee Notes for December. 
_>- 

PREPARING FOR ANOTHER SEASON.—The bees 
have now settled down for the winter, and should 
not be disturbed. Now is an excellent time 
to prepare for another season. Some dealers in 
supplies sell their wares at a discount during the 
winter ; advantage should be taken of this, and 
everything that will be needed another season order- 
ed in one lot. If the goods are sent as freight, the 
charge will be light. Build hives, cases, shipping- 
crates, etc., and make sections ; fill them with foun- 
dation; place them in the cases, and pack every- 
thing snugly away for the next season. All this 
is pleasant work, if one has a neat, warm shop. 


OBSERVATORY Hives.—The engraving shows a 
single frame observatory hive, that the writer has 
several times exhibited at fairs, where it was con- 
stantly surrounded by an interested crowd. The 
hive revolves upon its stand, and can be turned in 
the direction to cecure the best light, which greatly 
assists visitors in ‘‘ finding the queen.”” The words 
were made by cutting out letters of gilt paper, and 
fastening them on with paste. Ina hive of this 
kind, if the bees are allowed to fly, the queen can 
be seen depositing eggs, with workers always sur- 
rounding her, offering her food, and patting and 
caressing her with their antenne. The nurse bees 
may be observed feeding the lacvez, which increase 
in size, until each nearly fills its cell, when the bees 
seal it over. The operation of sealing, and that of 
the young bees biting their way through the cap- 
pings, may be watched in such a hive. The young 
bees crawl forth as soft and downy as young 
chickens. Should the queen be removed, there 
could then be witnessed the building of queen 
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AN EXBAIBITION HIVE, 


‘cells, and, later on, the hatching of the young 


queens, and the royal combats that result in the 
‘‘ survival of the fittest.” Except when upon ex- 
hibition, the glass sides of an observatory hive 
should be covered with wooden shutters, fo exclude 
the light. To furnish the bees with an entrance, a 
hole can be bored down through the standard, 
upon which the hive turns, and a tube connect- 
ed with it, and passing out through the side of the 
house. The bees will pass in and out through this. 


APIARIAN Exuisits AT Farrs.—The most liberal 
premiums for Apiarian Exhibits offered at any fair 
in the country, have, of late, been those of the 
Michigan Staic Agricultural Society. As the result, 
Michigan has made’ the grandest display in this 
line ever seen in the United States. A large share 
of the preparations for a fine display at an apiarian 
exhibition can be made during the winter. A few 
hints are here given from the writer’s experience 
as an exhibitor: Articles that are liable to dam- 
age from ‘‘punching,” or ‘fingering,’ should 
be shown under glass, likewise those that can 








be stolen. Comb-honey; packed it Gates “with 
glass sides, and piled up in the form of & pyramid, 
makes a fine display, Extracted honey shows to 
the best advantage stored in glass, and the yessels 
containing it built up in the form of a pyramid, or 
upon pyramidal-shaped stands or shelves., If 
placed immediately in front of a window, its beauty 
is increased. Full colonies of bees should be 
shown in hives with glass sides, and the whole sur- 
face, both above and below the combs, may be 
covered with wire cloth, and a space of three 
inches left between the combs and the wire cloth. 
The bees should be given a little water occasional- 
ly, and, if possible, allowed to fly near the close of 
day, as often as once in two or three days. .Letter- 
ing the hives, as shown for the Observatory hive, 
will add to their beauty, and save answering the 
question, ‘‘ what kind of bees are these?’ All ex- 
hibits, that require explanation, should have de- 
scriptive placards attached. It. saves. talking, and 

iucreases the educational value, of the exhibition. 
Beeswax looks well molded in different sized 


‘vessels, then piled like a pyramid, the’ “peak” 


being surmounted by some fanciful object made of 
wax, as for example, an old-fashioned straw hive. 
To prevent cracking, large cakes of wax , 

cooling very slowly. Large articles, such as hives, 
comb foundation machines, honey extractors, etc., 
are shown upon a platform or table, but queen 
cages, honey knives, bee veils, and such small 
wares, had better be exhibited, in a show case. 
Perhaps the most important work, that can be done 
this winter, is to secure the offering of appropriate 
premiums. The executive boards of most.Agricul- 
tural Societies will meet within the next, two 
months, and if the matter is properly, brought be- 
fore them, they will he likely to, make.a, reyision 
of the list, and increase the amount,of. premiums 
offered for apiarian exhibits, 10 an, amount,..cor- 
responding to the importance of the department. 


<>. 
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Cooking Food for’ Swine," | 


The cost of pork is Pum lessened by ‘cooking 
the food for the hogs. Wormy. apples, small po- 
tatoes, etc., will pay handsomely, for the trouble of 
cooking. Itis the greatest fault of our pork» pro- 
duction, that we feed corn almost exclusively. 
This motonous diet, rich in oil, must. jeopardize 
health. It isas if a man ate nothing but fat meat 
or corn-bread. The value of cooked food ‘does not 
depend altogether upon its nutritious » contents. 
In cold weather much good is done by 
hogs heated food. It warms up the body, and 
stimulates the digestive organs to vigorous action. 
It pays always to warm slops in cold weather. 
The main reason farmers do not feed more cooked 
food to their wine, is fancied labor and trouble of 
preparing it. A good utensil isa large iron kettle, 
swung upon two poles of sufficiently strong wood. 
The bail is removed, and.a piece of chain, forming 
a loop a foot long, is passed through each eye of 
the kettle, and over the respective pole. The 
poles are placedon forked sticks, set in the ground. 
The poles should be parallel, and as far apart as are 
the eyes of the kettle. Place near the kettle a 
large, light trough, made of two-inch pine boards, 
which may be situated in a small lot separated 
from the hog lot by a fence with a small gate. 
Old broken fence rails make excellent, cheap 
fuel; they ignite readily, give a quick, hot fire, 
and soon die down, When’ the cooking is done, 
rake the fire to one side, and bring the trough par- 
tially under the kettle on that side from: which the 
fire has been removed.) Raise the, pole: from that 
side out of the crotches, and let itdown. ‘This will 
tilt the kettle on the edgeof the’ trough, and. most 
of the food will be deposited in it.; the balance is 
easily scooped out with.a board | or, pan. When 
only one pole is used, it is diffienlt to get. the 
cooked food into the trough. ; After the. food has 
cooled sufficiently, open the gate in the fence, and 
let the hogs in to. the, feast, .Managed) in; this 
way, the labor of cooking ai kettle of ‘food can be 
done in five minutes, (and the only expense ‘of 
making the ration is a few pieecesof old rails. 
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A New Departure in Mule-Raising. 


An industry that heretofore has not attracted 
the attention in the trans-Mississippi States its 
prospective profitableness would justify, but which 
of late has gradually been coming into favorable 
notice, is that of mule-raising. The ease with 
which mules can be reared, owing to their hardi- 
ness, is greatly in their favor. They can live, if 
not thrive, on the scant or coarse food that will 
maintain a mountain goat, while performing the 
year round an amount of drudgery really astonish- 
ing. These qualities are likely, in the future, to 
bring mules into a 
prominence which 
they have not here- 
tofore enjoyed. 
Stockmen, noting 
the prices quoted 
from day to day in 
Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and other 
markets, for young 
mules, and the con- 
stant demand always 
greater than the sup- 
ply, are arguing 
to themselves with 
much cogency that 
there is money in 
mules, and propose 
to have some of it. 
One basis of their 
calculation is, tha. 
the cost of raising a 
mule or a steer to 
the age of one or 
three years, is about 
the same ; that at ruling prices a yearling steer is 
worth thirty dollars, and a three-year old steer sixty 
dollars, while, the yearling mule, if a reasonably 
good one, (of as good breeding as the grade steer), 
will command sixty to seventy-five dollars, and the 
three-year-old from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars. In other words, if the profits 
on rearing the steer are from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent, the profits on the young mule, of but little 
greater cost, will be from thirty to forty-five per cent. 
As the outgrowth of such thinking and calcula- 
tion, a considerable number of farms are being 
stocked with the best class of low-priced mares 
obtainable, (mainly from Colorado and northern 
Texas), and these will be bred to superior jacks 
from Spain, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
On this account the trade in jacks is becoming 
greater than ever before known in the West, and 
some establishments are making a specialty of the 
importation, rearing and supply of jacks. The 
demand during the past year has been very active, 
and greater than the supply, at prices ranging 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars, and 





Fig. 1.—“‘ wigwam”’ FOR PIGS. 


even as high as’ fifteen hundred dollars each. 

To start in the business of rearing mules re- 
quires relatively more capital than to begin rearing 
a like number of cattle, that is for the original 
stock ; but for land, fixtures, feed, labor and 
taxes, the expenses will not essentially differ or 
will the per cent of increase; in fact, many think the 
probabilities in this respect are in favor of the 
mules, owing to their being less susceptible to 
diseases, and to the fact, as one writer states it, 
that’ the mule comes to stay, and after he has 
onee stood upon his feet and sucked, nothing 
short of ‘a Gatling gun, a howitzer, or a stroke of 


that the better the mule is known the more will he 
be respected, and the higher the appreciation 
of his long-suffering patience and modest worth. 


Why Capons? 


—~—>— 








Where there are many young ccckerels which 
are to be sold, it will pay better to make capons of 
them, for the simple reason that capons not only 
attain a much larger size, but the flesh is far more 
desirable and palatable, while the price is greatly 








lightning can upset him.” The indications are 


enhanced, frequently doubled. The demand for 





A MULE IN HARNESS. 


capons is much ahead of the supply, and likely to 
be so for a long while to come. A number of 
breeders of thoroughbred fowls, now make capons 
of all the cockerels which are not pure enough for 
breeding stock, and they would not continue to do 
so if it did not pay. It would take much space to 
describe the method of caponizing. Those who 
sell caponizing instruments, send full printed and 
illustrated directions for using them. One who 
is familiar with instruments, can soon learn how 
to use these successfully, and the percentage 
of loss will be but small. It is generally best 
to operate on a few dead birds, using those 
killed for the table. When the anatomy of the 
fowl is well understood, living specimens can be 
caponized with a reasonable assurance of success. 


How to Prevent Milk-Fever. 
> 
One of the remarkable and frequently fatal ail- 
ments of cows is milk-fever. No closely related 
disease is known among other animals. It occurs 
at calving time, hence is called puerperal fever, 
which is really a human ailment. It is also 
called parturient fever, which means about the 





same thing, but is more correctly applied to ani- | 
mals as being a fever occurring at the time of | 


bringing forth young. Milk-fever in cows is a 
parturient fever associated with apoplexy. It rarely 
or never—so far as we know—attacks heifers with 
their first calves, and rarely occurs before the third 
calving. It happens usually in summer, and rarely 
in cold or cool weather. It comes on before the 
flow of milk is established, and is supposed to re- 
sult from the blood, which for months had flowed 
for the nourishment of the calf, not readily taking 
the course to the udder, where it would be indi- 
rectly elaborated into milk, but being thrown back, 
so to speak, upon the vital parts, causing general 
disturbance and high fever with a determination to 
the brain. It very rarely attacks cows which are 
simply great milkers. Its victims are rich milkers 
—butter yielders. Cures are rare when the attack 
isin summer. They are effected by the exhibition 


of active purgatives with stimulants, “‘ salts’? with 
ginger and ale, with bags of broken ice upon the 
head and applied along the course of the spine. 

It is surprising that breeders of discretion, 
knowing the danger they run every time a great 














butter cow calves, should ever be willing to haye 
them “come in’’ in hot weather. We believe that 
three simple practices will almost do away with the 
danger that milk-fever may take off our noblest 
cows. The milking of the cows up to calving— 
even though the milk be worthless for the last 
fortnight, except for pigs. (It is not necessary to 
milk clean out, or every day at the last, but 
simply to keep the udder constantly in a condition 
to make milk). Make sure that either by bran, 
roots, fresh grass, or other succulent food, or by 
medicine (oil or salts), the system is relaxed and 
cool. See to it that the cow calvesin cool weather, 
Perhaps there have 
been great butter 
cows, milked up to 
ealving, which died 
of milk-fever, but we 
have yet to know of. 
one. This long milk- 
ing is noserious det- 
riment to the cow. 
After danger is over 
she quickly recuper- 
ates, and with good 
food will soon yield 
as much as ever. 
The calf is the chief 
sufferer, as its nu- 
triment is decreased. 
Still there is plenty 
of room in the world 
for it to grow,and no 
one need fear even 
that a little “‘ runty” 
calf, if healthy, will 
not make a good 
sized cow, if it has 
suitable feed and proper care, if it do not, in- 
deed, grow to be a large one, as is often the case. 








Keep the Pigs Warm. 


As has been shown in recent articles, warmth is 
essential to keep swine growing, or to have the 
food increase their weight during cold weather. 
“ Anything is better than nothing,” in this case 
surely. Mr. Jesse Cowen, Vernon Co., Wis., sends 
us a sketch and writes: ‘‘ Having tried many pians 
for keeping hogs comfortable in cold weather, we 
have struck on no other one so cheap and effec- 
tive as this. Set a lot of rails or poles in the 
ground, deep enough to hold them steady, with 
the upper ends brought together like a wigwam 
skeleton, figure 1. Then pitch on straw all around 
them a foot deep, and throw on soil enough to keep 
out the cold, leaving on the south, or sunny side, an 
opening, figure 2, large enough for the swine to go 
out and in, and forventilation. Try it; it will save 
feed and put money in the owner’s pocket from the 
day it is completed.’? March, and even April, are 





Fig. 2.—"‘ wigwaM"’ COMPLETED. 


cold enough in many latitudes to make the build- 
ing of such inexpensive protectors highly useful. 


— OO — 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE CABBAGES.—If you can 
sell them so as to net one-fourth to one-half cent 
per pound on the farm, let them go. If not, feed 
them out to the cows, sheep, or pigs. Better bury 
them and keep them until spring; you may get@ 
larger price, and at any rate the milch cows, or 
ewes and lambs will turn them to good account. 
A correspondent in Pennsylvania says he can get 
only a cent and a half ahead. We cannot tell 
what they are worth to feed out, because we do not 
know the weight. They are worth at least five 
Aollars to eight dollars per ton when properly fed. 
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Withes. 

agin 
There is something untidy in the gencral appear- 
ance of withes. They are not ornamental certainly, 
but are often exceedingly convenient and useful 
as temporary expedients. In mending fence for 


\ 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


example, nails cannot be used, and a good withe 
well placed makes the fence firm and substantial. 
We have been in the habit of twisting the rod, of 
which the withe is made, so as to start the fibres 
of the wood nearly its whole length, and then using 
it like a band of straw, or anything else, drawing 
it as tight as possible with the hands. A newly 
arrived immigrant has shown us a better way. He 
makes a strong loop on the smal] end, as shown in 
figure 1, either with the twigs into which the rod is 
usually divided, or by twisting the rod upon itself. 
When placing the withe in place, he passes the 
butt-end through the loop, and pulls it tight, asa 
noose. If convenient, he places one foot against 
the loop and pulls with all his might. Then he 
holds it tight by bending it slightly, and, with both 








Fig. 3.—WITHE IN PLACE. 


hands, giving a crank-like motion to the withe, 
(fig. 2), he twists it until it kinks, which it does 
close to the loop, and then he tucks the loose end 
under the body of the withe, as shown in figure 3. 





How to Exterminate Wild Carrots, 
> 

The rains of the summer were uncommonly fa- 
vorable for the growth of the wild carrot, and the 
meadows have been white with the ‘‘ lace flowers,”’ 
as ladies sometimes call this pest. A good farmer, 
having been very watchful for two years in ex- 
tracting every plant of wild carrot from a hundred 
acres of meadow, finds the search this year noth- 
ing but a pleasant ‘‘ walk over.’? Some folks are 
arranging for a severe two years’ course of educa- 
tion in this particular. We doubt if two years 
will be effectual with meadows that have long 
been given over to this plant. The seeds are 
numerous and hardy, living in the soil for many 
years, and waiting a chance to sprout. The land 
cannot be cleaned in a year or two, unless it lie 
fallow, and by repeated harrowing five or six crops 
of the young plants are killed in a season. If there 
are only a few scattering plants, pulling up by the 
roots may answer the purpose. On some fields, 
when the carrots are about as plenty as the grass, 
pulling is out of the question. It would cost about 
as muchas the land is worth. The plant isa bi- | 
ennial ; the root dies after bearing seed, and mow- 
ing close to the ground is just as good as the pull- 
ing. If not cut close, it will sprout, and send up 
blossom shoots, and make seed three or four times 
in a season. The only effectual treatment, aside 
from the plowing and harrowing, is to prevent the 
seeding of the plant, by either pulling or mowing 
it as frequently as it may be found necessary. 





We took in hand about three acres of meadow in 








the spring of 1882, that received the wash of neg- 
lected fields on two sides, and that of the roads 
on the other two, the road-sides blooming with 
wild carrots. Each season portions of the mowing 
have been top-dressed with stable manure, etc., 
which has greatly stimulated the growth of clover 
and grass, as well as the weed. The first season 
the wild carrots were not. very plenty, and were 
pulled. As the ground had been neglected for 
many years, there was a great increase of grass, as 
well as of carrots, the result of the manure. The 
carrots were cut twice in the following year, and 
none allowed to go toseed. The present season 
most of the grass has been cut twice, and all the 
carrots, and early in September there was a vigor- 
ous third crop of carrots in full bloom, ready for 
the scythe. The third cutting prevented the 
plants from seeding this season. Whoever under- 
takes to clean his meadows of wild carrots, must 
surely enforce the laws against their seeding. 


or 


Swine-Farming. 
wate 

We are more and more impressed with the value 
of hogs on the farm. Many farmers make their 
cows the main feature; the buildings are con- 
structed with reference to their management, and 
the rotation of crops is fixed to promote the same 
end. We also have farms devoted to horse-breed- 
ing, and whole sections ef country where sheep- 
breeding is the leading industry. To make these 
different branches of husbandry a specialty, is the 
right course for success. In the great corn districts 
of the West, hogs are raised in large numbers, but 
we are forced to say, from observation, that it is 
generally corn, more than care, which gives the 
business its degree of success. Often enough corn 
is wasted if fed with care to fatten the entire 
stock. The western hog does not fill the entire 
place for which he was designed. He is simply a 


' condensed corn-crib, with a great many rat holes, 


This business basis may possibly answer where 
corn is cheap and land requires no fertilizer, but 
in the largest portion of this country corn is not 
so abundant that the farmer can afford to waste it, 
or is land so rich but that it can become more pro- 
ductive. Hogs should be made a factor of improve- 
ment on every farm. We should have swine farms 
the same as dairy, horse, and sheep farms, with the 
fields and buildings adapted to them. Hogs should 
be fed in the fields, with a rotation in their feeding 
grounds, the same as in crops. In this way, ina 
few years, the whole farm can be gone over, and 
every field enriched. The farmer who keeps a few 
hogs shut up in a pen or confined in a small yard, 
or the one who confines his hogs year after year in 
the same field, do not live up to their privileges in 
swine-breeding ; they rarely manifest the skill, or 
even the business shrewdness of the breeders of 
other stock. Any class of animals producing a great 
amount of food for the human family, should 
receive fair consideration. There is room here for 
solid missionary work, both in improving the 
condition of the pigs and of the peopie. 
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A Good Ration for Hens. 
eee 

We have frequent warnings against the perils of 
feeding hens too much Indian corn, from people 
who affect poultry wisdom, and write for the agri- 
cultural papers. Where one hen suffers from ex- 
cess of corn, we venture to say, ten suffer from too 
little. Too little feed is the besetting sin of the 
rural districts. We live there and happen to know; 
people grumble because they get only six or seven 
dozen eggs a year, change breeds often, make 
crosses, and thus their yards swarm with all sorts 
of barnyard mongrels, as a poor substitute for full 
rations. Nothing but feed in the hopper will make 
hens grind out theeggs. If corn was dangerous, or 
narrow quarters, for thirty light Brahma hens, we 
should have found it out this summer. Early in 
May, after the garden stuff began to come up, we 
shut up the hens in an old building about fifteen 
feet square, without floor, and with sides and roof 











of unscrupulous ventilation. It was a legacy of 
past generations, and had worn itself out as a 
carriage house many years ago. It is a standing 
witness that ventilation is good for fowls. The 
rations have been corn, given three times a day, 
kept in a box, generally about six quarts a day, a 
little more added when the box was found empty, 
broken clam shells kept in another box constantly 
on hand—a part of the skim-milk and butter-milk 
from one cuw, a pail of water from the pump every 
morning, anda run of an hour before sunset upon 
the lawn, where there was an abundant supply of - 
grass Two applications of kerosene, from the 
lamp filler, to the ‘perches, have kept the fowls - 
from lice, and the health of the flock has been re- © 
markably good. The egg production has been 
abundant, and if there has been any danger ina _ 
constant supply of corn, the héns have not found 
it out. The eggs have been well fertilized, and the 
chickens strong and healthy. The theory of feed- 
ing has been that we get the most profit from fowls 
when we give them all they can eat, and a sufficient 
variety of animal and vegetable food. Milk has 
been the main supply of the former, and corn of 
the latter. We have come to the conclusion that 
there is a call for reform in poultry kéeping. - Too 
much liberty and low feed is bad for hens. T. B. 





A Fixed Boom Derrick. 

Where there is much handling of heavy barrels - 
or sacks, as at a cider mill, one man, with somc 
simple, mechanical contrivance, can easily do-thée 











Fig. 1.—a BOOM DERRICK. 


work of two or three, working by main strength. 
A boom derrick, figure 1, hung high, so that the . 
weight shaii ve iitted from the ground ordinarily, - 
when the derrick swings horizontally, is very con- 
venient. A post is banded, and hasa strong dowel 
at each end. ‘The lower dowel is set ina stone 
fixed in the ground, close to the building where it 
is to be used, the upper onein a strong oak cleat 
bolted to the building. At the hight of about five 
or six feet from the ground, an eye-bolt passes 
through the post, and another is fixed at the top. 
The boom is fastened to the lower eye-bolt by a 
three-quarter inch hooked iron, attached as shown 
in figure 2, while the other end of the boom 
has a band with two eyes. This boom is.4 spar or 
pole, stiff enough to bear the strain without doub- 
ling up orbreaking, and may be ten or fifteen feet 
long. The end of the boom is raised or lowered by 





Fig. 2.—8YE-BOLT. 


a pair of single puileys, or by a double-block tackle, 

which will exert much greater power. When ‘the 
weight is lifted, as out of a cellar wey, if may be 
swung around over awagon, and lowered into it. 
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Mutton and Milk. 
ae a 

Sheep raising is an essential part of the hus- 
pandry of Great Britain. There it is largely mut- 
ton raising, and it is really profitable on account of 
the vast quantities of mutton consumed by all 
grades of the population. The wool is of course 
an important item on the right side of the ledger, 
but the flesh is by far more so, Hence we observe 
the preponderance of mutton breeds. Observe the 
three hornless heads in the group on the opposite 
page. What a Jobn Bullish look they have !— sub- 
stantial, well-fed, and comfortable. The favorite 
Cotswold is in the lower left-hand corner. For 
some time he has held his place us the most popu- 
Jar of the long-wool breeds. The bare-polled Leices- 
ter pressed him close at one time, and even now 
ardent advocates, while the noble 
Lincoln, not shown here, has recently come 
strongly to the front. The fame of the long-wools, 
however, does not dim that of the middle-wools in 
this engraving, represented by the Southdown on 
the upper left of the group, and the delicate-faced 
Highland sheep on the upper right. The mutton 
of these middle-wools, which includes all the so- 
called Down breeds, the Cheviots, the dark-faced 
Highlanders, and the Mountain sheep of Wales, is 
of superior quality. In the centre of the group is 
the fine-wooled, heavy-horned Merino. Originat- 
ing in Spain, this most valuable breed spread into 
France and Germany, in each of which countries it 
developed peculiarities under the different care 
received. There we have the French. Silesian, and 
Saxony Merinos, and in this country the so-called 
American or Vermont Merino, and the finer-wooled 
Silesians. In the lower right-hand corner we have 
a face strongly contrasting with the others, that of 
the African broad-tailed sheep, with its slender 
horns, lopping-ears, jaw-pendants, and the coarse, 
hairy woo]. It has, however, wool of two qualities; 
the long-wool coarse and hairy, while the inner 
coat, close to the skin, is remarkably furry and 
fine, having wonderful felting qualities. It is 
chiefly from this that the best fez caps are made, 
which are so universally worn in Northern Africa 
and the Levant. The tailis esteemed as a delicacy. 

Surely the sheep breeder has sufficient choice of 
varieties to suit his locality and market. Our 
American markets are every year becoming more 
and more discriminating. A few years ago the 
prevalence of fine-wool sheep, the flesh of which 
is not of high quality, gave our country people a 
distaste for mutton. Lamb they would eat if they 
could not get beef, but mutton in its perfection 
was not known. The introduction of the British 
mutton breeds is fast changing this, and our mar- 
kets, particularly in large towns, show at all seasons 
excellent mutton, the best cuts of which sell for 
nearly or quite as much as beef. We get a good 
deal of over-fatted long-wool—-Leicester and Cots- 
wold—mutton from Canada, but our mutton-eaters 
are discriminating, and the better-fleshed mutton of 
the Downs, marbled with mingled fat and lean, which 
is chiefly raised nearer home, is decidedly preferred. 

Sheep will probably never take their proper place 
in our agricultural system until our people generally 
learn to like mutton. This they will never do, so 
long as we fry chops, instead of broiling them, eat 
them ‘well done,” instead of rare, and warm, 
instead of “ piping hot.’? To one who knows what 
he wants, and has it right, there is no viand quite 
equal to a thick, juicy, fat, Southdown rib chop, 
broiled to a turn, and served hot from the broiler. 

Root and sheep husbandry go together. Turnips 
will never have their profitable place in our farming 
system that they should kave until we raise more 
sheep. Roots are good for cattle, but their advo- 
cacy is vain without sheep, and so is the attempt 
to raise mutton sheep profitably without roots. 


has many 





Many of the noted breeders of beef cattle 
have for many generations exerted themselves to 
reduce the amount of horn and offal in cattle, while 
increasing the general weight of the body. With 
those who have bred for milk, the desirableness of 
small heads has not made so direct an appeal to the 
pocket, Our artist hasillustrated this idea, by two 








pairs of heads shown on the opposite page. ‘Short- 
horns are upon the left, and Swiss cattle upon the 
right. The former has been primarily a beef breed, 
though it has great milk capacity if properly devel- 
oped. The Swiss, on the contrary, has been bred 
for milk, and has a natural coarseness of head, 
which shows a neglect of this point, while atten- 
tion has been given to promoting milk secretion. 








New Invasions of the Fall Army Worm. 


The winter wheat fields of the West have been 
devastated the past autumn by the caterpillar of 
the Fall Army Worm (Laphrygmafrugiperda), some- 
times called the ‘‘Southern Grass Worm.”’ Many 
hundreds of ucres have been completely devoured 
by the pest, a full-grown specimen of which is 





THE FALL ARMY WORM. 


shown inthe engraving. This enemy to the farmer 
has been known since 1845, when it was injurious 
to the sugar cane crop in Georgia. The mature 
insect is a mouse-gray moth, with a wing expan- 
sion of a little more than one inch. The pale yel- 
low, and slightly ribbed eggs, are deposited in clus- 
tersupon the leaves of the plants, which are to 
furnish food for the worms. The engraving gives 
the appearance of the voracious larve. There are 
three or more broods, the last one appearing in 
November, and being most destructive. The insect 
passes the winter in an inactive, or pupa, state in 
the earthh When these worms appear on the 
young growing wheat, the field should be rolled 
with a heavy roller, by which most of the larve 
will be crushed. The worms sometimes move in 
somewhat compact phalanxes, and their progress 
may be checked by plowing under a strip of the 
grain, in their pathway. Professor Forbes, State 
Entomologist of Illinois, who has had considerable 
experience with the Fall Army Worm during the 
past few months, recommends sprinkling the wheat 
with Paris Green or London Purple. An entire 
horde of worms, advancing across a field, may be 
destroyed by poisoning a strip in front of them. 





Hay and Straw Hooks. 
—<>— 
Many farmers who have hay and straw in stacks 
and use but little of it each day, prefer to pull out 
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Fig. 1. 


a sufficient quantity rather than to remove it by 
cutting down with a hay knife. Pulling out the 
hay when done wholly by grasping it with the 
hands, is a slow operation, whereas by using a hay 





Fig. 2. 


hook it is done quickly, and hay can be taken from 
a greater hight. The simplest form of hook is 
represented in figure 1, and consists of a piece of 








Fig. 3. 


iron bent in the form shown, and attached toa 
pole eight or ten feet in length. The shank and 
other portions of an old garden hoe is easily con- 
verted into a hook by the blacksmith. A double 








hook is shown in figure 2. The hook portion, made 
of iron, should be a little-heaviér than.the first one 
shown, as the double hook will grasp more hay 
and pullharder. Some use a wooden hook cut 
from a tree, but this is not satisfactory, as the 
heaviest part of the pole bears the hook. This ob- 
jection is avoided by selecting a small. tough 
wooden hook or branch, and attaching it firmly to 
a suitably shaped pole, as in, figure’ 3. In using 
hooks of this description, push the point into the 
stack with the barb projecting downward and. pull. 


An Insect New to New York State, 
—<—>— 

Mr. R. J. Swan, of Central N.Y., reports an insect 
new to the State, and one that if not destroyed at 
once may prove very injurious to the wheat crop in 
future years. The insect is the Wheat-Straw Worm 
(Zsosoma tritici), closely related to the Joint-worm 
(Z. hordei) first observed in this country in 1829, 
and since known as a very destructive insect in 
the wheat fields. The Wheat-Straw Worm was first 
found in 1880, and last year was quite abundant in 
southern Illinois where it did considerable damage. 
The female perfect insect is shown in figure 1, 
much enlarged. Itis only one-tenth of an inch 
long, with the body black, highly polished and 











Fig. 1.—?THE FEMALE 
STRAW-WORM. 


Fig. 2.—LARV& OF 
STRAW-WORM. 


sparcely covered with hairs on the posterior end. 
Many of these females have their wings only partly 
developed, and some are wingless. The males have 
not been found. Two larve are shown much en- 
larged in figure 2; they are nearly twice the length’ 
of the female fly and pale yellow in color. In the 
pupa, or resting, state, the insect in its thin cover- 
ing, is wasp-like in form and jet black in color. 

The Wheat-Straw Worm is single brooded, the 
eggs being laid upon the growing wheat in April 
orMay. The young worms, after hatching, enter 
the straw a few inches from the ground, and ‘oc- 
cupy the culms close to and usually above a joint. 
They feed upon the soft substance of the straw and 
sometimes become embedded in it. The hard 
knotty galls formed by the worms arrest the up- 
ward flow of sap, and cause the heads of wheat to: 
ripen with light, imperfect grain.. Straw thus in- 
fested does not break down like that attacked by 
the Joint-worm. This recent rival of the Hes- 
sian Fly and Wheat Midge may be controlled. 

A part of the larve remain in the stubble until 
the following spring, and are quickly destroyed by 
burning. All the infested straw in mow or stack 
should be disposed of before midwinter, because 
some of the flies will emerge in late winter should 
the weather be favorable for them. An important 
precaution is the burning of all surplus straw in 
early spring. The absence of wings in many females 
renders them poor travellers, and is another 
resource against their rapid spreading through the 
country. Wheat crops should not sueceed each 
other on the same land, and, if possible, do not let 
the field of one year adjoin that of the previous 
season. The Wheat-Straw Worm is now local in 
the East, and the means here given are sufficient 
for its extermination. A careless distribution of 
the infested straw throughout the neighborhood, or 
neglect to burn the stubble, may leave’the way 
open for the spreading of the pest to the wheat in 
other localities until it becomes a national curse. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 6. 
> 


Yesterday I had a visit from a young gentleman 
who is going to Nebraska to engage in raising pigs 
on @ large scale. He has been there and thinks 
the business is not conducted on scientific princi- 
ples, and yet it pays as well as any other branch of 
farming. If properly managed, he believes large 
profits can be realized. There need be no fears on 
that point. The only question is in regard to 
“ proper management.” 

I have also been favored with another visii from 
a pig and pork-producer in this State—an intelli- 
gent, educated lady. She keeps >ure-bred Berk- 
shires, and gives them the best of care, and yet she 
said the profits were very small. She did not lose 
anything, but she made nothing. She kept the 
pigs solely for pork, and sold young pigs to her 
neighbors, but got no more for them than if they 
were not pure bred. She had no ambition to be a 
breeder. I told her that was a mistake. - As long 

- as she raised thorougbred pigs, and raised good 
ones, she should sell the best of them for breeders, 
and dispose of the others as she is now doing. She 
should have two strings to her bow. 

After she was gone, the Deacon and I talked the 
matter over.—‘‘ It is very evident,’’ I said, ‘* that 
pigs are attracting more attention than for some 
years past.’’—‘‘I had rather raise potatoes,’’ said 
the Deacon.—“‘ You want to do both,’’ said the 
Doctor. ‘‘Buy mill-feed for the pigs, and make a 
lot of rich manure, and use the manure to grow 
potatoes.” —‘‘ It don’t pay,” said the Deacon, “‘ and 
this lady .as found it out, and the young gentle- 
man who is going West will find it out too. Iam 
sorry for him. It is you agricultural writers who 
induce these young men to leave the cities. They 
expect to hunt and fish, and live like gentlemen, 
and make a fortune in farming.” 

“The Deacon is getting worse and worse,’’ said 
the Doctor, “he needs a blue pill and a dose of 
quinine. What harm do these young men do? 
The cities get young men from the farm; why 
should not the farm get young men from the 
cities ?”’—‘‘ Oh, well,” said the Deacon, with a 
smile, ‘“‘I suppose I am an old fogy. Let the young 
men come if they want to and welcome, all I say is 
that farming is a poor business, and they will soon 
find it out and be back in the cities. Wheat at 
eighty cents a bushel, here in the State of New 
York, means hard times for farmers everywhere.”’ 
—* But this young man,’ said the Doctor, ‘‘is not 
going West to raise wheat, he is going to raise 
hogs, and I believe he will make it pay. But even 
if he does not, money is not the only thing in the 
world worth living for, and a few years on the 
western prairies will make a man of him.’’ 

** Have it your own way,”’ said the Deacon, ‘ but 
I tell you farming is a poor business. There are 
no prizes and lots of blanks. This young man will 
put his money in hogs, and cattle, and sheep. 
After he has got fairly going, the grasshoppers or 
drouth, or frost, will ruin his crops; cholera will 
kill half his hogs, and leave the other half weak 
and worthless ; his sheep will perish in the winter, 
and have foot-rot and scab in summer. Lung 
disease may break out in his herd of fancy cows.”’ 
—‘*Yes,” said the Doctor, interrupting, “or a 
eyclone may strike him, or his horses be stolen, 
and his house burn up and he be obliged to live ina 
dug-out, but if he keeps up his courage he is less 
to be pitied than the man who, surrounded with 
comforts, worries himself over imaginary evils. I 
have great faith in these young men who go West. 
They will meet with no greater difficulties than the 
men who came here when this country was a 
wilderness.’’—*‘ I hope not,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘if 
they have half the trials we endured, they will 
wish themselves back at home again.”’ 

“We are forgetting the pigs,’’ I said, “and I 
have never known a time when they were more 
worthy of attention. Many young people are 
interested in their improvement. I get more let- 
ters asking questions about hogs than about any 

other subject. Here is one from a farmer at 





Lincoln, Nebraska. He says the Poland-China 
hogs are all the rage, but he thinks they do not 
mature early enough, and he wants to know what 
breed he can keep that will give him pigs weighing 
two hundred and eighty pounds at eight months 
old. Now the truth of this matter is that any of 
our breeds will do this—Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, 
Chesuires, Chester Whites, Jersey Reds, Yorkshires, 
Suffolks or Essex. The modern Suffolks and 
Yorkshires are a comparatively small white breed 
that fatten easily and mature early. The Essex 
are a black breed, with similar characteristics. The 
other breeds mentioned are larger. If I should say 
that they do not fatten as easily or mature as early 
as the smaller breeds, the matter would be dis- 
puted. I have always said that where hogs are 
kept with no reference to selling any of them for 
breeders at high prices, in other words, where 
hogs are kept solely to make pork, I can see no 
advantage in keeping pure-bred stock, and the 
same is true of cattle and sheep. Where beef only 
is the object, it does not pay to keep pure-bred 
Shorthorns or Herefords. It is like using mahogany 
for fuel. The breeders may dispute the assertion, 
but I am confident that it does not pay to keep 
high-bred American Merinoes merely for their wool 
and mutton. Their value consists in their power of 
impressing their characteristics on their offspring, 
and in improving ordinary flocks. For this purpose 
they are of great value. But it is absurd to sup- 
pose that a sheep which gives you a fleece weighing 
thirty pounds—six pounds of which is wool, and 
twenty-four pounds yolk, is in himself, as a mere 
wool-producer, a profitable animal. That twenty- 
four pounds of yolk can be produced only by the 
highest feeding, and it is worth nothing when you 
get it. But such a ram cau be used on flocks of 
ewes that have dry, light fleeces, with great advan- 
tage. A single cross may double the annual weight 
of wool, and still more the weight of fleece. 

Iam well aware that this kind of reasoning ap- 
plies with less force to hogs than to cattle and 
sheep, because they are so much more prolific. It 
takes but a short time to get a herd of pure-bred 
pigs, and if the pure breds are as hardy, as easily 
raised, as prolific, as good mothers, and as easily 
fattened as good grade pigs, then the slightly 
higher prices asked for the pure breds ac the start, 
is no particular objection. Ibelieve, however, that 
as pigs are ordinarily fed and managed, pork can 
be produced with less care and labor from good 
grades than from pure breds. And I so advised 
my young friend who is going to start a herd in 
Nebraska. Let him buy the best common sows he 
can find and breed them to a pure-bred boar. If 
he selects his boar with good judgment, he can 
raise “extra Philadelphias’’ from the start, and 
such pigs command the highest prices in the 
Chicago market.” 

“But,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ why cannot he pro- 
duce such pigs from some established herd ?”°— 
“ Perhaps he can; thoughI donot happen to know 
the breed. The pure breds will either be too big 
or too small. The small breeds fatten so easily 
that they are deficient in vigor, and lack appetite 
and digestion. Select a sow from the large breeds, 
and cross her with a small-breed boar, and you get 
the desirable qualities of both. Such at any rate 
is my opinion.” 





A gentleman in Maryland sent the American 
Agriculturist thirty-two new subscribers for 1885, 
“and now,” said he, “‘I want you to do mea 
favor. Ask Mr. Harris to give us something new, 
and not merely his old talks of ’65 and ’66, and tell 
him not to praise his own methods too much.” 
When I showed the letter to the Deacon, a smile 
of amusement and satisfaction passed over his 
face, but he said not a word. He kept smiling and 
smiling ; then put on his glasses, and read the 
letter again, names of subscribers and all. I looked 
at him, but he said nothing, merely smiled. I could 
get no comfort out of the Deacon. 

It would not be true to say that this letter pleased 
me. I have thought of it a good deal. It isa 
genuine letter. It is not made up by some of my 
brother editors to take the starch out of me. It is 





no joke. It comes from a good friend of the 
paper. It doubtless represents his honest views 
and wishes, and deserves respectful consideration, 

One thing I can say, and that is, I am not re- 
publishing my old talks. Every line I write for 
the American Agriculturist is written out new. J] 
never copy my old articles—never preach old ser- 
mons. The truth of the matter is this: Thege 
‘¢ Walks and Talks on the Farm” are just what 
they purpose to be. I live on the farm, carry it on 
myself, walk about it and talk about it. I wrote 
my first article for the papers on this farm in 1850, 
I live a quiet, and what some people would call an 
isolated life. If there is nothing new in these 
‘Walks and Talks,” it is because there is nothing 
new on the farm. I talk about what actually hap- 
pens, what we are doing, and what we propose to 
do. Such talks are necessarily egotistical. The 
Deacon does not praise my doings. If they are to 
be praised at all, I have to do it myself! I am get- 
ting old, and Iam asked to give something new. 
It has set me to thinking. And the conclusion I 
have come to is that my Maryland friend is right, 
1 have fallen into a rut, and it is time I got out of 
it, and so tc-morrow, Oct. 15, I propose to start 
on a trip West, and see other farms besides my own 
and the Deacon’s. 

“There are plenty of interesting things for us to 
talk about on your own farm,”’ said the Doctor, “if 
you only knew it. Your plan of growing celery is 
new. Your method of keeping onions in malt 
sprouts is new. Your suggestion to raise beet-sets 
as we now raise onion sets is new. Your proposi- 
tion to induce the Lima bean to assume a dwarf 
habit is new. Your extensive use of nitrate of soda 
on garden crops is new tome. Your method of 
driving a wagon and hay-rack under the trees, and 
gathering all the apples you can reach from the 
wagon, have not seen practised elsewhere.’’—‘‘Nor 
you never will,’’ said the Deacon, ‘the horses 
tread on the windfalls.’’+‘‘ But we go over the 
orchard and pick them up before we commence,” 
said Charley, ‘‘and by having two or three boys on 
the wagon, with a careful man to ‘boss the job,’ 
three-fourths of the apples can be picked without 
using a ladder. The boys get up into the tree, and 
stand on the limbs, and band their baskets to the 
man on the wagon.” 

‘* Good for you, Charley,” said I, ‘‘the plan isa 
good one if properly managed; but the Doctor 
cannot flatter me out of my resolution to take a 
trip West, and you shall go with me, and take your 
dog and gun, and perhaps we can find something 
to shoot.’*—“ But,”’ said he, ‘‘you have no gun.”’— 
‘*T will see what can be done,’’ and telegraphed 
Mr. Judd, ‘‘I am going West to-morrow. Can you 
send me a breech-loading gun No. 10 bore, weigh- 
ing about nine pounds ?”—In an hour the answer 
came back from New York, ‘Gun shipped. Don’t 
shoot yourself. Write us daily.’’—‘‘ That’s busi- 
ness,’’ said Charley.—“ Yes,”’ said I, “‘ and there is 
now nothing to stop us. We will have a good time.” 





“We shall be through digging potatoes to-mor- 
row,’’ said Willie, ‘‘and the corn is all husked.”’— 
‘‘ Whatever you do,”’ said 1, ‘be careful in storing 
sweet corn so that it will not mould in the crib, and 
draw in the stalks the moment they are dry. There 
is nothing to be gained by delay. Gather the ap- 
ples. Make only one grade this season. It will not 
pay this year to put second quality apples into 
barrels. Draw them to the dry-house. When you 
cannot work at the apples, harvest the beets and 
mangolds. Pit them in the field on the highest and 
driest knolls. Plow out the pits, and do not be 
afraid to plow too wide a strip, and plow it three 
or four times over, until you have a great, wide 
dead-furrow, and, what is more important, until 
the land on each side is a mass of loose, mellow 
earth, a foot or eighteen inches deep.’’—‘‘ I know,”’ 
said Willie, “and you want us to mix plenty of 
soil among the roots in the pit.’”—‘“ Yes,” said I, 
“and do not make ‘too wide a pit—three to four 
feet is wide enough; and build up the roots until 
you have a slanting roof, that will shed water, and 
then cover with straw and do not spare it.”—“ We . 
will do it right,’ said Willie, and he will. He 
knows the importance of these little details, even 
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if they are not new. ‘‘I suppose,” he said, ‘* you 
will be back before we dig the celery and cabbage.” 
—‘ Possibly not,” I said, ‘‘at any rate, as soon as 
you have finished the mangolds, and beets, and 
carrots, and barreled all the apples, get everything 
in from the fields—the turnips of course last.” 


Hog Cholera and Corn. 
al 
We often hear it asserted that hog cholera, so- 
called, is due directly or remotely to the too ex- 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—COMMON AND IMPROVED V-GATES. 


elusive use of Indian corn. There may be some 
truth in it, but there is no proof. Indian corn is 
one of the best foods for fattening hogs. It is 
particularly rich in starch and oil, and of course, 
this means a comparatively low proportion of ni- 
trogenous or flesh-forming ingredients. Wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, contain more nitrogen and mineral 
matter. Peas are still richer in nitrogen. 

The nitrogen and mineral matter of wheat exists 
largely in the bran, or in the part of the grain im- 
mediately under the bran. If corn is deficient in 
nitrogen and mineral matter, the evil, it would 
seem, could be corrected by feeding bran and fine 
middlings in connection with the corn. The 
practical difficulty is to get the pigs to eat the 
bran. They prefer the corn. The low price of 
wheat gives us a good chance to see if pigs will be 
healthier with less corn. We do not say that wheat 
is worth more than corn to fatten hogs, but it is 
quite probable that for young growing pigs, wheat 
is the healthier and better food, and if wheat is 
worth no more than corn, wheat is probably the 
cheaper food, especially for young animals. We 
believe in corn. It is the grand American cereal. 
We can raise it at Jess cost per bushel than wheat, 
but when wheat cannot be sold for more than corn, 
we can feed it to our animals with good advantage. 


Manures for Potatoes. 
oe ee 

Whether it will or will not pay to use nitrate of 
soda or salts of ammonia on potatoes, in connec- 
tion with other fertilizers, depends on the price we 
get forthe crop. In ordinary seasons, if the crop 
sells on the farm in the autumn for fifty cents per 
bushel, we could use artificial manures containing 
nitrogen, with considerable profit. As a rule, 
however, our large potato-growers will look to the 
soil and home-made manure for nitrogen. They 














Fig. 3.—A CONVENIENT STILE. 


will use what barnyard manure they can spare, and 
turn under grass or cloversod. They will-plant on 
well-drained alluvial land that is rich in organic 
Matter. In such circumstances many of our 
readers will be thankful for any information as 
to how they can profitably increase the yield of the 
crop. Many havé obtained good results in the use of 
Plaster, hen manure, and ashes, and we have found 
plaster alone sometimes remarkably beneficial. 
The experiments of Lawes & Gilbert, alluded to in 











‘Walks and Talks on the Farm” last month, would 
seem to indicate that we could use all our ordinary 
artificial fertilizers with advantage on the potato 
field. The ‘‘ superphosphate ’’ used in these experi- 
ments centains no potash or nitrogen. On the 
other hand, the ordinary superphosphate sold by 
the manufacturers of artificial fertilizers, contains 
phosphates, potash, and nitrogen. There are some 
superphosphates sold that contain nothing except 
phosphates. These are usually made from Caro- 
lina rock phosphate, and are just as valuable in 
proportion to the soluble phosphate they contain, 
as the superphosphate used by Lawes & Gilbert. 

From these experiments we may safely conclude 
that superphosphate alone can often be used on 
potatoes with great profit. This would be par- 
ticularly the case when the soil contains organic 
matter capable of affording nitrogen to the crop. 

A large crop of potatoes cannot be produced un- 
less the soil has a full supply of nitrogen, phos- 
phates, and potash, in an ayailable condition. 
Available nitrogen, however, is a costly article, and 
it is good policy to use up all that the soil annually 
affords. This we can do by seeing that the growth 
of the plants is never checked for want of a supply 
of phosphates and potash. We are now getting 
in this country superphosphates at reasonable 
prices, and farmers can use them with profit on 
such crops as usually command good prices. 


Stiles and Gates. 


age 

The use of wire fences, which now-a-days is be- 
coming so general, makes it desirable to have 
stiles or gates at points where, with the old post 
and rail fence, it was not necessary. The experi- 
ence of some of our friends is in point: Figure 1 is 
@ common form of gate, which they found in use. 
It consists of a V-shaped panel, filling the opening 








Fig. 4.—A GATE STILE. 


in the fence—the open ends of the V being fixed to 
posts equally distant from, and in a line with one 
of the posts in the fence, and at right angles to it. 
This was improved by using bent wheel-rims 
(fig. 2), instead of the straight pieces forming the 


V-shaped panel. 
rims will bear the exposure to the weather per- 
fectly. The palings should be of oak, an inch 
wide, and half an inch thick, fastened on with 
screws. The opening in these stiles must be suffi- 
cient to allowa corpulent person to pass easily, 
even if a frisky bull is in uncomfortable proximity, 


* and for this figure 3 is really the most convenient 


form. The objection to both of these stiles is, that 
there is no actual closing of the passage. Calves, 
sheep and pigs, not to mention dogs, work their 
way through. To prevent this, the gate-stile, figure 
4, was invented. It has asmall gate swinging on 
the middle post, but stopped in its movement by 
the end posts of the V. A person can pass by step- 
ping well into the V, and moving the gate by him, 
where he has free exit. This form is efficient, but 
inconvenient. A fourth form, the best of all, is the 
swinging A-stile, figures 5 and 6. In this there are 
two light gates, made upon the same hinge post, 
spreading like the letter A, and braced with a cross- 
piece betwee: the rails of each side, like the center 
part of the A. This gate is set to swing on each 
side of the center post, as shown. It is so much 
narrower than the V-stiles, that it is almost impos- 
sible for small animals to pass, but it is easily 
hung so that it will slways remain closed, and so 
offer no temptation to animals on the outside. At 
night, or when not in use, a wire ring, or withe- 
hoop thrown over the top of the post, and the up- 
right part of the gate frame, will securely fasten it. 
To make the gate swing shut, all that is necessary 
is to set the eye of the lower hinge of the gate well 
out towards the outside. In figure 6, we givea neat 
A-gate, made of pine or any strong and light wood. 


Kept well-painted, the hickory © 





Finished Products. 
—>— 


‘Buy the best,’’ is sound advice. Any shrewd. 
purchaser learns to follow it at an early date, and 
buys of whvever has the best goods. It pays as 
well on the farm as elsewhere. Twenty-five cents. 
is a common price for butter in the older States. In 
the dairy regions most farmers are content to sell 
at the medium price, at the country store, and take 
their pay in goods, and settle once a year. They 
do not have modern improvements or use ice, and 
are not scrupulously clean, from the milking to the 
packing of the balls for market. They fall short. 





Fig. 5.—SwWINGING A-STILE, 


in several respects of “ gilt-edged butter.’? But 
my neighbor A. believes in finished products. He 
uses ice, every vessel is kept thoroughly scoured 
and sweet, his cream is well ripened, churned twice- 
a week, the butter is thoroughly worked, salted by 
rule, packed in neat balls, and sent to market in 
a cold atmosphere. He does not sell at the store at 
the merchant’s price, but supplies families at thirty- 
two cents a pound, and to families in the neighbor- 
ing city at thirty-five cents. Every one that uses 
his butter is satisfied with this finished product, 
and continues to purchase as long as he can secure 
it. Mr. A. finds that Jerseys and their grades, are 
the best butter cows, and has weeded all others out 
of his herd. He miiks them for ten and a half 
months, and has no occasion to trade off dry cows. 
By regulating the time of calving, he keeps the 
churn going the year round. Mr. B. is another 
neighbor, who keeps a dozen cows of high Jersey 
grade, makes a gilt-edged butter the year round, 
and sells in the city for thirty-five cents in summer, 
and forty cents in winter. With suitable buildings. 
and fodder, it is no more difficult to make the best 
butter in winter than in summer, an1 the economy 
is not simply in the higher price. There is profit 
in the extra months in which his cows are giving 
milk. Mr. B. also keeps his cows in a warm 
barn, and saves largely infodder. He gives full ra- 
tions, and does not spare the meal. More manure 
is made, and it is of better quality. As the stock 
is of better quality, the heifer calves do not go to 
the butcher, but are raised, and,,after his own herd 
is kept good, hefindsa ready market among other 
farmers who want to improve their herds. Asa 
rule, the farmer who puts the best things of their 
kind upon the market, finds no difficulty in selling 
all he can raise at a good profit. 

Do AppLes Hurt Micon Cows?—We answer, 
no, unless they are over-fed. It will not do to. 
give a cow free access to a pile of apples, it might. 
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Fig. 6.—A NEAT A-STILE GATE. 

















not only dry up the flow of milk, but kill the cow. 
A peck of apples twice a day will do much more 
good than harm, and the sooner farmers get over 
this idea that apples injure milch cows the better 
for the cows. Apples are plentiful this year in 
most sections, and if fair fruit would go to 
waste because your conscientious scruples forbid 
your making it into cider, give it in reasonable 
quantities to your milch cows and other stock. 
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Teasels and their Culture. 


The Teasel is one of those special crops, that in 
Europe is confined to certain localities, both in 
For some reason 
we have lately had inquiries as to the crop, and the 
Teasels have been more 
or less cultivated in the older States ; but the main 


England and on the Continent. 
manner of cultivating it. 


supply isimported. A wet season is, in Europe, 
disastrous to the crop. Our climate is, on account 
of its dryness, adapted to teasel- growing. As 
the harvesting is by liand, and extends 
through about six weeks, the cost of 
gathering the crop is the chief obstacle 
to its culture in this country. To those 
who wish to experiment in growing 
teasels, we give an outline of the 
method of culture. The Wild Teasel 
(Dipsacus sylvestris), is found as an in- 
troduced road-side weed in the older 
Northern and Middle States, and it is 
supposed that the cultivated or Fuller’s 
Teasel (D. Fullonum) is a variety derived 
from that.’ This Teasel is a strong, 
biennial, branching plant, some six feet 
high, with prickly stems and leaves. 
The main stem and the branches are 
terminated by a crowded oval flower © 
cluster, which is about two-and-a-half 
inches Jong, and an inch-and-a-half in 
diameter. The small lilac-colored flow- 
ers are densely crowded on this head, 
and each flower is subtended by a 
stout bract or chaff, which is hooked at the end. 
When the flowers fall, the heads are a collection 
of these hooked bracts, and when dried, form the 
teasels of commerce. They are used in forming the 
_ Rap upon woolen cloth, and though many attempts 
have béen made ‘n that direction, no substitute has 
been found for the teasel. The heads, or teasels, 
are fixed in a frame, or upon a cylinder, which 
slowly passes over the cloth ; the hooks pull out 
the fibres, all in one direction, and thus “ raise a 
nap.” If any obstacle is met with, the hook will 
break, without injury to the cloth. Teasels need a 
strong clay soil, one that is not very rich. The 
seeds are sown in drills, twenty inches apart ; when 
the plants are up, they are thinned toten inches in 
the rows,'some growers transplanting the surplus 
plants toother rows prepared forthem. The crop 
is kept: clean during the first: season, 
and it is well, when winter sets in, to 
eover the soil between the plants with 
straw. The next season the flowerstalk 
is thrown up, which branches and bears 
flower heads. Earth is drawn against 
the plants, to assist them in resisting 
the wind. When the blossoms drep 
fromthe heads, these are cut singly, 
leaving each with a stem eight or nine 
inches long. Each plant yields from 
forty to fifty teasels. The heads are 
spread uader cover, and when dry, are 
assorted into three grades, the largest 
being known as “‘kings.’”’ As it takes 
from two to three thousand teasels to 
dress a piece of cloth, and these are 
used up in the process, it will be seen 
that the consumption of teasels by 
woolen manufacturers is very large. 
The crop is a very exhaustive one to 
the soil. A sufficient number of heads 
are left to ripen upon the plant, to 
supply seeds, which are thrashed out 
with a flaii. Any surplus of seeds is 
fed to poultry, which are very fond of them. In 
England, the crop is regarded as an uncertain and 
a speculative one, as the frequent rains of that 
country often prevent it from properly maturing. 


or 
A New Srepuine Pear. — Mr. E. H. ‘Bogart, 
Queens County, N. Y., several years ago sowed 


seeds of the Seckel Pear. The result was a large 
auumber of seedling pear trees, some of which are 


“showing fruit. Last year he brought us several of | 


the new pears, and as others came into bearing this 
season, he submitted specimens for our inspection. 





No. 1. 


No. 3. 


| 
| 


None among the seedlings we have seen, bears the 
slightest resemblance to the parent Seckel. One 
has such an exact resemblance in shape and every 
other respect to the Boussock, that we at first sup- 
posed some mistake had been made, and that we 
had that variety instead of a seedling. A trial 
proved that however closely the exterior might re- 
semble the Boussock, the flesh was entirely differ- 


| 


In the second pair of heads, we have those of 
cold-blooded draft horses, not needed for speed, 


| but for the steady exercise of muscular strength, 


ent, being very spirited, with a high vinous flavor, | 
and more acidity. The flesh is fine-grained and | 
melting, and the fruit quite good enough to bear | 


HEADS OF HORSES FOR SPEED. 


the name of its enterprising originator—the Bogart. 
There is still room for improvement in pears. 


$$$. @——$_________ 


Horse Physiognomy. 
—-— 

A horse’s head indicates his character very much 
as a man’s does. Vice is shown in the eye and 
mouth ; intelligence in the eye and in the breadth 
between the ears, and between the eyes ; spirit in 
the eye and in the pose, in the mobile nostril, and 
active ear. The size of the eye, the thinness of the 
skin, making the face bony, the large, open, thin- 
edged nostril, the fine ear, and the thin, fine mane 
and fore-top, are indications of high breeding, and 
accompany a high-strung nervous organization, 
which with good limbs and muscular power, ensures 


HEADS OF DRAFT HORSES. 





No. 2. 








No. 4. 


The heads are meaty, the nostrils fleshy, the eyes 
of medium size. The skin is thicker than in fine- 
bred and thoroughbred horses, while the ears, 
though often small and neatly-formed, are fleshy 
and less delicate, and the mane more abundant, 
Traits of moral character are, however, similarly 
indicated. Intelligence is apt to degenerate into 
shrewd self-indulgence and laziness, with wit to 
let his mate do the most work. Spirit 
is shown by the mobile ear and open 
eye, and vice by the uncertain, restless 
eye, the ear laid back, and the air of 
distrust in strong contrast to the trust- 
ful honesty of the horse’s true nature, 
Number 3, shows a draft horse of wil- 
lingness and spirit, free from vice by 
nature, but of spirit and intelligence 
enough to have vicious traits developed 
by bad treatment. Number 4, on the 
contrary, is a knowing horse, having a 
wise caution, laziness without stupidity, 
good-natured ; one that will bear the 
whip and need it before he will do his 
best. The stupidly, lazy horse, that 
drivers call a ‘‘lunk-head,” has a dull 
eye usually, a narrow forehead, and 
contracted poll. He is not represented 
in this group, but occurs not infre- 
quently, is always a blunderer, forgets 
himself,and stumbles on smooth ground, 
gets himself and his owner into difficulties, calks 
himself, is sometimes positively lazy, but often a 
hard goer. He needs constant care and watchful- 
ness On the driver’s part. A buyer of equine flesh 
should be able to detect the good and bad qualities 
of the animals he contemplates purchasing. This 
valuable knowledge is only acquired by a careful 
study of the various parts of horse physiognomy. 





¥ The Exportation of Apples. 
> 

_ In view of the short crop of apples throughout 
the United Kingdom, the English journals are 
discussing the sources whence the needed supply 
of fruit is to be drawn. All the countries of Con- 
tinental Europe report a short crop of apples, save 
France, and here the late and better 
kinds are not abundant. “It will be 
from America that the supply for the 
United Kingdom will be derived,” is 
the general conclusion. It is ad- 
mitted by dealers in England, that 
the prospects of shippers to that 
country, ‘‘were never more promis- 
ing, particularly for the better and 
later descriptions of apples.’ It is 
to be hoped that our shippers will 
not repeat the mistake of a few 
years ago, when in a season of scar- 
city in England, all qualities of 
fruit—any that were apples, were 
sent abroad. As a consequence, many 
shipments did not bring enough to 
pay the freight. The English buyers 
will pay liberally for good fruit; poor 
stuff they will not have at any price. 
It is to be regretted that much dis- 
credit has been brought upon Ameri- 
can apples, by sending over barrels 
that had been topped; the selected 
fruit placed near the heads, while the 


a considerable degree of speed in the animal. | bulk of the barrels was filled with fruit of poor 


We herewith present engravings of two pairs of 
horses’ heads. The first are horses of high breeding. 


Number 1, is high-strung and mettlesome, with an | 


untrustworthy eye, and a vicious mouth—a power- 
ful animal of great endurance, but being wilfull, 
is hard to control. 
bred, with great breadth of forehead and head, 
with a large, full, generous eye, not lacking in 
spirit. The bony face indicates blood, the ear and 


Number 2, is equally high- | 


the thin-edged nostril show spirit, while the | 


whole expression of the animal’s face is one 
of abounding docility, kindliness, and honesty. 


quality. The practice of placing one or more 
layers of the best specimens of fruit upon the top 
and bottom of each barrel, may be desired by some 
of our own dealers, but it does not meet with favor 
abroad. An American brand no longer guaran- 
tees honest packing, and buyers insist that the 
contents of each barrel shall be emptied into an 


| immense tray, in order that the entire contents 


may be inspected before a purchase is made. 
With confidence in the honesty of our packers 
restored, we shall enjoy a quick market for our 


' orehard products in London and elsewhere abroad. 
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Renting Land on Shares. 


As a rule, farmers do not like to rent land in 
high condition on shares, and the man who works 


land on shares almost always pays too high a rent | 


for it. We have rarely seen a farm that had been 


rented on shares for several years that was not | 
badly ‘“‘1un down.” It would seem, therefore, that | 


there is something radically wrong in the system. 

The only farming that pays is good farming. We 
mean by good farming, draining when necessary, 
thorough cultivation, the destruction of weeds, 
saving and applying manure or plowing under 
green crops, and doing the work in good season 
and in a workmanlike manner. The man who hires 


land on shares pays for it in labor. The more labor 


he puts into the land the higher rent he pays—the 
less labor the less rent. 
faras the tenant is concerned. He may put con- 
siderable labor into the land without the owner 
getting any benefit from it, owing to poor laud or 
poor judgment, or the failure of the crops from 
floods, drouth, insects, ete. Butif the tenant puts 
on the labor, he pays the money which the labor 
represents, whether. the owner gets it or not. In 
other words, the tenant assumes the risk of poor 
seasons, just as much as if he paid money rent. He 
quickly tinds this out, and sooner or later learns 
that the less labor he puts on the less risk he runs. 

In spite of all this, we know many who have 
done well in renting farms on shares. They have 
now good farms of their own, all paid for. In fact 
they have bought the farms they formerly rented. 
Of course the owners of the farms were lucky in 
finding such men. If the tenants made money, the 
owners made money also. A great deal depends 
on the men, The owner must be liberal. If he 
can find a tenant that is industrious, careful, sys- 
tematic, prompt, and forehanded, he can well 
afford to help him in every way in his power. In 
helping the tenant he is, of course, helping himself. 

In regard to what crops to put in on a rented 


| 
| 


This is true, at least, so | 





farm, it is evident that, other things being equal, 
the more labor a crop requires and receives for 
its proper cultivation, the more rent you pay. 

An apple orchard in bearing condition is profitable 
to the tenant. Unless hehasa good crop to gather 
aud market, he need spend but little labor on it. 
A meadow or pasture requires but little labor. 

A crop of oats or barley, or spring wheat, costs 
but little to put in or harvest. Crops which need 
hoeing and cultivating, cost more than wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, buckwheat, millet, timothy, clover, etc. 
We have known a farmer to let land to one man to 
sow to oats in the spring, followed with winter 
wheat in the fall, and to another man Jand to plant 
to potatoes—both on the hulves, the tenant to do 


A WOODED PARE. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


all the work. If the oats yielded forty bushels per 


six dollars an acre rent. If the potatoes yielded 


forty cents per bushel, the landlord got thiity dol- 
lars an acre rent. You will say that the tenant also 
received thirty dollars per acre. True, but he spends 
more labor on the potatoes than on the oats. 

The so-called garden crops, such as cabbages, 
onions, carrots, beets, rutabagas, turnips, celery, 
ete., all require considerable labor, and when 
raised on shares the land-owner, if a fair yield is 
obtained, gets a high rent forhis land. He can af- 
ford to furnish all the manure and all the seed, 
and in fact should do so, and be liberal in lend- 
ing the use of plows, cultivators, drills, etc. If | 
good crops are obtained, both parties will do well. 


CN ee 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, HOLLY, ETO.—The 
few broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, native to the 
Northern States—the holly, the laurels, inkberry, 
etc., are so desirable for cultivation, that they are 
often transplanted ‘from their native localities to 
the grounds. When thus transplanted, these fail 
so generally; that some have the impression that 
only plants grown in the nursery will succeed. 


Others, thinking that an uncongenial soil is the 
cause of failure, are ,at great 4rouble )to\ procure 
leaf-mould, and endeayor to imitate their natural 
conditions, but all without favorable results. Not- 
withstanding the many failures, these shrubs areas 
easily managed as any others, Spring is. the best 
time for moving them. Before ‘taking them, up, 
cut off every branch, leaving nothing but a stem. 





Public Parks—The Crotona: 
el 
Among the new parks proposed. for New York 
City is a tract not far from the, Bronx, River, in 





| readers. 
one hundred and fifty bushels per acre and sold for | 


Westchester County, which is. frequently visited 





, by one of our editors in his daily drives around 
acre, and sold for thirty cen‘s, the land owner got | 


New York in quest of interesting things for his 
Our artists herewith present a spirited 
engraving from designs furnished us by the Park 
Commissioners of this intended woody locality, 
which is to be named Crotona Park. Each of the 
established, as well as the proposed parks around 
New York, has its distinguishing features. In Cen- 
tral Park, for example, the prevailing natural 
features are massive rocks, while the conspicuous 
artificial embellishments are bridges, of which 
there are many fine examples. Crotona Park, as 
may be seen by the engraving, will be more like 
the English parks, in being heavily wooded. A 
large portion of the tract only needs to have road- 
ways cut through it, and a judicious thinning out 
of the trees for the benefit of those that remain, to 
adapt it to park uses at once. This brings to mind 
a fine private park we visited in a Western State. A 
farmer who had a large maple orchard, or “Sugar 
Bush,’’ as he called it, had cut away all the under- 
growth, laid out roads and converted his tract into 
as fine a park as one need have, while it was all the 
more convenient for its original use—a source 
of sweetning. This affords a suggestion to many 
other farmers who are so fortunate as to possess 
maple groves. Let them be made into parks. 
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A Cottage Costing $1,500. 
8. B. REED. 
igh tix 

This is a very desirable cottage of eight rooms, with the 
necessary halls andcloscts. It is well suited to the re- 
quirements of a smallfamily. Several houses have been 
built from these plans. In some cases, where persons 
desired to occupy only a single lot, the kitchen has been 
placed in the rear, instead of at theside,asshown. The 
cost is the same in either case. The construction is 
shown in the following abstract of the specification: 

The hight of the cellar is six feet six inches ; of the 
first story, nine feet; and of the second story, eight 
feet; all inthe clear. The cel- 
lar is excavated tothedepthof ~—= 
three feet, and the loose earth 
used to grade around the house, 
at completion, leaving two and 
a half feet of the foundations 
exposed to sight on the outside. 
The foundation for the main 
house is of broken stone, laid 
in good mortar, eighteen inches 
thick, to the hight of three feet 
six inches; the balance is of 
hard brick and mortar, eight 
inches thick,and three feet high, 
neatly pointed where exposed - 
to view. The chimneys are of 
hard brick and mortar, laid with ¢ 
close joints, with separate and 
continuous flues from each fire- 
place to the top, and thimbles 
where required. The interior 
side walls and ceilings of the 
two full stories are hard-finish- 
ed on two coats of best brown 
mortar, and seasoned lath. The 
frame is of sound timber, pro- 
perly framed, raised, and s¢- 
cured with hard-wood pins. 
Beams and rafters are placed 
two feet apart from centres; 
studding, sixteen inches apart. 
The beams are bridged. All 
window frames have plank 
stiles, and timber sills of clear 
pine. The sash are an inch- 
and-a-half thick, glazed as in- 
dicated in the plans, and hung to balance-weights 
with good cord. There are outside blinds to each 
window above the cellar, properly hung and fasten- 
ed. The outside of the upright frame is first sheathed 
over with hemlock boards, next covered with rosin-sized 
paper, and finally inclosed with pine clap-boards, to the 
hight of the belt course. Above this it is shingled with 
eighteen-inch pine shingles, laid to two lines three- 
quarter of an inch apart, the shingles alternating, ex- 
cept in the front gable, where the butts are rounded and 
laid to curved lines. The clap-boards show four-fifths 
of their width, and the shingles one-third of their length 
to the weather. The porch and bay window are con- 
structed of clear pine, resting on locust posts, and lattice 
work. The ceiling is narrow boarding, and the columns 








Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF COTTAGE, 


are six inches, turned. The rovfs are of eighteen-inch 
pine shingles, laid five-and-a-half inches to the weather 
on shingling lath. The ridges are saddled with pine 
boards. Cottage gutters of tin are ‘‘laid-in’’ on the 
second course of shingles, and three-inch tin leaders 
convey all roof-water to the ground. The porch and 
stoop flooring are of one-and-a-quarter and four-and-a- 
half inch clear T. & G. pine. Inside floors one by seven 
inch T. & G. spruce, all thoroughly nailed to each bear- 
ing. The outside floors are laid in paint. The main 

















stairs are constructed of clear pine in the best manner, 
with newel, rail, and ballusters of ash; cellar stairs are 
strongly constructed of plank, and the outside steps are 
made as shown in figures 1 and 2, All jambs are rabbett- 
ed plank, with three-inch grounds, and four-and-three- 
quarter reeded architraves, with foot and head-blocks. 
Panels are formed under each window in the two stories, 
and the base in all parts matches the trim. The closets 
are shelved and hooked in the usual manner. Molded 
hard-wood saddles are placed to doors, and turned stops 
where required. The doors are seasoned pine, panelled 
and molded, the outside and room doors being one-and- 
a-half inch; closet doors one-and-a-quarter inch thick. 
The front door, outside, is heavily molded, and has 
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heavy butts (loose joint), lock with night-latch, and bolts. 
All other doors have suitable butts and mortice locks, 
with brass bolts and keys, knobs of white porcelain. 
Sash fastening to all windows. 

All outside work usually painted, has two coats of 
best paint, inside stained, filled, and hard oiled. All 
knots shellacked, nail holes and other defects stopped 
with putty before painting. Colors and stains as direct- 
ed. The estimate of material and labor are as follows: 


= yeree excavation, @ 25 cts. p Feige iaechpannene 18.75 
12,000 —* in  - ppemamuee and chimn es (complete), 1080 
2 fost b me stone (complete), at 30c. per foot..... 9.60 
500 yards ry ee @ 30c. per yard... 150.00 
250 wall stri pe, @ Mb ski-opestenegnecenansgheone 32.50 
2,750 feet timber raised “(compicts), @ We. per M.. : Be 


100 joints, @ 18c. e 











Fig. 3.—SIDE ELEVATION. 


11 locust posts, @ 30C. Cach.............ceeeceeerees 
17% sheath ng, @ TDC. OBCR. .ccccccccsccccccccsesccccecs 
145 Ibs. paper/@ 4c. per ID.............eeeeeeeeseeeres 
220 clap-boards, @ 18C. CACh..........0.-seeeceeeeseee 
200 shingling lath, @ 6c. each Re 

60 bunches shingles, @ $1.50 per bunch. 

40 narrow ceiling, @ Bios 

Cornices ‘complete)........... 
1,880 feet flooring, @ 4c. per foot beds 
18 large windows (oompi ete), @ $8 = Lekaveihius 

7 small windows (complete), at $4 each 

18 doors (complete), at $7 eac 

2 mantles (complete), at $12 Dass aeneseseseece 
DSUMITS (COMPISCS)........005.-ccccce-ce coccccccccess 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF COTTAGE, COSTING $1,500, 
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1 pump and sink aaa Pedevavedsens seeeescd 12.00 
PON OOTINIPUONG sac sccnsscocnesecoess bass rane "00 
60 feet tin work, @ 10C. UE BOOS. sees scessecssnsccet 6.00 
3 kegs t _— Der POr KEP: ..:....06c8.... 9.00 
eee eecceeesececsees 15.00 
Painting (complete 

Labor, not inc hded. above a4 

Incidentals 24 





What Can be Raised in Central Dakota, 


R. G. NEWTON. 
_—_ 

First and foremost raise trees for protection, fuel, and 
timber. For the first two needs the Cotténwood and 
White Willow take the lead, on 
account of the ease with which 
they can be procured, their rapid 
growth and perfect adaptation 
to the climate. Among Ever. 
greens, the Scotch Fir will prove 
valuable for shelter belts. It 
can be raised from seed with 
better success and lege expense 
than most other Evergreen trees, 
Seedlings a foot high, set this 
spring, have madea fine growth, 
European Larch seed treated in 
the same manner, has either 
failed to germinate, or else the 
few that did, just peeped above 
the ground and died. The strong, 
and rapid-growing Russian 
Sunflower can be successfully 
grown. The first use is for pro- 
tection. Plant the seeds in rows 
through the garden, eight or ten 
inches apart in therow, with the 
rows ten to sixteen feet apart. 
The plants will ward off the 
winds, and between them can 
be grown any vegetables of the 
tender varieties. They will also 
prove valuable between straw- 
berry beds. If the stalks are 
2 allowed to stand, they will hold 
the snow on the heds through 
the winter. The heads, gather- 
ed when ripe, yield one of the 
best kinds of food for the poul- 
try yard. The stalks furnish a 
far better fuel than hay or corn. All the grains, wheat, 
oats, barley, succeed here, and most of them can be grown 
in the highest perfection. Many persons come here with 
the idea that they can put in their seed in the most slovenly 
manner and secure good crops. They would be heartily 
ashamed of such farming where they came from, but 
here—we are sorry to say, they sometimes succeed. In 
the long run good farming always pays the best here as 
elsewhere. Flax on sod will yield quick and sure re- 
turns, and corn isa fine and profitable crop in Dakota. 

For root crops this region caniot be excelled. Pota- 
toes grow as large, sound and mealy as the most exacting 
could desire. Turnips and beets are large, sweet, and 
tender. Radishes are more crisp and tender than we 
ever raised at the East, and pumpkin, squash, and melon 

































Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


vines act as if they disliked to see so much idle ground, 
and do their best to occupy it to good advantage. 
The success with all kinds of live stock attained in 


| every part of the Territory, is sufficient guarantee of the 


ultimate triumphof this branch of farming. The plentiful 
supply of wild grasses, with their well-known fattening 


| properties, the ability to grow the best of the tame 


grasses, and good water in abundance, all combine to 
prove that Dakota will soon excel in raising live stock. 
The winters compare favorably with those in New York. 
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Camellias—How to Treat Them. 
gest 


Did you ever see a large Camellia plant in full 
plossom ? If you have not, I will risk my reputa- 
tion by saying that all other flowers within my 
knowledge, barring the rose, dwindle into insignif- 
ieance when compared with it. It excels the 
finest rose in doubleness and form of its flowers, 
and puts the virgin lily to shame for spotless 
beauty and whiteness ; if it only possessed fra- 


Holiday Greeting 
to One and All 


—_—oor—— 





The cluster of engrav- 
ings on the first page of 
this issue of our paper 
presents some of the va- 
ried enjoyments of the 
month. At this season 
our pleasures are mark- 
ed by thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good, and 
our artist has chosen the 
return of the family from 
church, to suggest,rather 
than represent this fea- 
ture. This is especially 
the season of friendly 
visits. Over a large 
portion of this country, 
a covering of snow 
makes easy communica- 
tions between long sepa- 
rated friends, while it at 
the same time enforces 
upon the farmer some- 
thing like leisure for the 
enjoyment of social in- 
tercourse. The exhila- 
ration of the motion, as 
they swiftly glide among 
wintry scenes, tempt 
many to join a sleighing 
party for this alone. The 
young, whatpleasures the 
season brings to them! 
With skate andsled,they Z = 
never find the weather Gy; i —- 

LD 
health and the warmth of 
their young hearts. Old- 
er people welcome the 
return of winter. The 
crowning enjoyment of 
the time is the social 
feast, at which family 
and friends, after per- 
haps many months of 
separation, are gathered. 
Whether assembled in 
accordance with the New 
England custom, at 
Thanksgiving, or after 
the more Southern man- 
ner, at Christmas, the 
American Agriculturist 
sends its Holiday Greet- 
ing with a ‘God bless 
you, one and all.”’ 
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grance, it would be unquestionably the Queen of 
the floral world. What I shall have to say in re- 
gard to this plant, I hope will have the effect of in- 
troducing it into many homes where it has hitherto 
been little known. Few outside of professional 
florists have undertaken to cultivate the Camellia, 
for the reason, we suppose, that it is thought to be 
quite an impossibility to raise and bloom it suc- 
cessfully outside of a green-house ; this is a mis- 
take, although many believe it otherwise. I con- 
tend that Camellias can be as easily and as success- 
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fully grown in the window as the rose or geranium. | 


SSS 
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C..mellias bloom in the winter, and at no other 
season of the year. Plants should be purchased 
of the florist in the fall or early in winter, and such 
plants as have flower-buds already formed ; those 
plants, if kept in the right atmosphere, will bloom 
profusely, but they must have an atmosphere of 
fifty degrees until the buds are all expanded, after 
which there will be no danger of the flower blast- 
ing. As soon as the bloom has all passed off, 
the plants should be taken from their cool quar- 
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ters, and placed with the other plants in a warm 
temperature, and watered freely, to encourage a 
vigorous growth previous to removing them out- 
of-doors in the spring. As soon as all danger of 
heavy frosts is over in the spring, the plants should 
be taken from the house and removed to some 
shady location, under a grape-arbor, in a pit or 
frame covered with shades. Here leave them stand- 
ing in the pots, “plunging” the pots in earth or 
sand to prevent too rapid drying out. Summer 
is the period in which the flower-buds are formed 
that bloom in winter, and the plants should be kept 
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growing, and watered freely throughout the sum- 
mer. They must be left out-of-doorsas long as the 
weather will permit, but, on the approach of frost, 
take the plants into the house, and let them stand 
in a cool room, where the temperature is not over 
fifty degrees. This is the critical time, if they are 
removed into a warm temperature of seventy or 
eighty degrees, the buds will all blast and drop off. 

If the plants are large and well-budded, a suc- 
cession of bloom will be obtained throughout the 
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m High Praise from a 
High Quarter. 

The tenth census of the 
United States, Volume 
8, just issued, contains 
the following very flat- 
tering allusion to the 
American Agriculturist ; 
“The American Agricul- 
turist dates from 1842,and 
Ze is one of the numerous 
@ periodicals of the same 
class which originated in 
all parts of the country 
at or about the same 
time, some of which are 
still in healthy existence, 
while others quickly sub- 
sided. The American Ag- 
riculturist is especially 
worthy of mention, be- 
@= cause of the remarkable 
success that has attend- 
ed the unique and untir- 
ing efforts of its proprie- 
tors to increase and ex- 
tendits circulation;which 
at one time reached a 
point undoubtedly higher 
than was ever before at- 
tained by a journal of its 
class. Its contents are du- 
plicated every month for 
a German edition, which 
also circulates widely.” 
Probably no government 
publication ever before 
went out of its way, un- 
solicited, to bestow such 
flattering notices upon 
@ journal published by 
private individuals. The 
time alluded to, when 
the American Agriculturist 
had such a large circula- 
tion, was during the war. 
Its friends will be pleased 
to learn that it is now 
rapidly attaining to those 
figures. During the past 
three months, the circu- 
lation has fully trebled 
that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year, 
and not since inflated war 
times, have the subscrip- 
tions began to compare 
with those received since 
the beginning of the pre- 
sent autumn campaign. 
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Drawn (by Folsom) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


entire winter. There are a number of varieties, 
embracing colors from red, pink, variegated, etc., 
to the purest waxy-white. The Double White Ca- 
mellia Japonica, the white sort, is the most valua- 
ble for its bloom, the flowers being sometimes four 
to five inches in diameter, exceedingly double, 
with petals imbricated, and of a waxy texture. They 
are invaluable for funeral occasions, when pure 
white flowers are required. Plants are multipiied 
by either grafting or budding them on the common 
stock; it is almost impossible to raise plants from 
cuttings, they are slower than Azaleas to root. J.8. 
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About Boy’s Christmas Presents. 
— > 

We donot refer in the heading to Christmas pres- 
ents for boys, but to those from boys. If one of 
our young readers were to give his uncle a present, 
we should much prefer it to be something he had 
made with his own hands, rather than some article 
bought with his savings. Girls are much better 
‘off in this respect than boys, as there are so many 
pretty and useful articles they can make with 
needles, knitting, crochetting and sewing. Boys 
should learn to draw, and every boy can learn to 
usea pencil aftera fashion, though all can not 
learn to draw equally well. A neatly executed 
sketch in pencil, or in water colors, makes a Christ- 
mas gift that is acceptable to any ove, and espec- 
ially to an older person. Boys who are skilled in 
the use of carpenter’s tools, need not be at a loss to 
know what to give fora Christmas present. A 
carefully made, plain, small box, especially if the 
material is some kind of pretty wood, can be use- 
ful in so many ways, that it can hardly come amiss 
as a present to any friend. A boot-jack is easily 
made, and can be highly ornamented if you choose. 
A plain, strong one, has this advantage that it will 
be in frequent use, and thus often remind the re- 





A HAT-RACK FOR FARMERS. 


ceiver of the giver. We were in the store of an im- 
porter of fancy wares not long ago, and saw there 
what seemed to us a capita] thing for an oldish 
boy to make asa present for his father, or some 
friend. It was a farmer’s hat-rack, and a most ap- 
propriate one for the front entry (we know it is 
now. called hali, but we like old-fashioned names), 
of a farm house. We drew a sketch of it for 
the readers of the American Agriculturist. The 
principal portion is an imitation square harrow; 
this has a diamond-shaped looking glass in the 
center, and the imitation, blunt, wooden teeth of 
the harrow serve to hold hats, coats, etc. Belowis 
hunga double-tree, with two single-trees, mainly 
for ornament, but caps, etc., may be hung upon 
the ends. A scythe and fork, the handles crossed 
behind the harrow, and a sickle or grain hook are 
used as ornaments and give a rural appearance to 
the whole. As to materials, the one we saw was 
made of ash, but any other wood will answer, 
though some hard-wood with a well-marked grain, 
will look better than pine, unless it be Southern 
hard pine. The wood-work may be finished with 
linseed oil, or with shellac varnish. The teeth of 
the harrow should be of hard-wood, and not very 
sharp. They may be “ ebonized,” by staining them 
with black ink, taking care that they are thoroughly 
dry before varnishing. The blades of the scythe 
and sickle may be worked out of any thin stuff, 
that will not break readily, and then neatly covered 
with tin foil, which is fastened on with stiff flour- 

. ‘The tines of the fork may be of stout wire, 
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black if you prefer. Lastly, do not forget to pro- 
vide a couple of strong rings, by which to hang 
the rack to hooks upon the wall in the front entry. 


Plants for Window Culture. 
sSepeh—os 
Lovers of flowers often make a freat mistake in 
selecting plants for their window gardens. They 
go to a florist, select plants that are in bloom, 
purchase and take them home, and are disappoint- 
ed to find that they never afterwards look as well 
as the day they set them in the window. Plants 
should never be purchased in flower. The con- 
ditions of high temperature and a moist atmos- 
phere, under which they were brought into bloom, 
do not exist in the window, and plants brought 
from a green-house, at once commence to dwindle. 
Aside from this, plants are often selected, which, 
under no circumstances, succeed well in window 
culture. Many think a plant of no value unless it 
flowers. If amateurs could be content with an 
abundance of handsome foliage, with here and 
there a plant in flower, they would derive much 
more satisfaction from their attempts at window 
gardening. With a view to aid those who would 
undertake window gardening, we enumerate a few 
plants that will be quite sure to succeed. In the 
first place, as to plants cultivated for their foliage 
only. The most valuable of these isIvy. A plant 
of either English or Irish Ivy, to be trained up 
over the window, is most pleasing, or Ivy may be 
planted in a hanging basket, to trail over the sides 
and be twined up the handles. For plants of this 
kind in pots, the India Rubber Plant, (Ficuseldstica), 
is one of the best. Its leaves are large and vigor- 
ous, while the reddish sheaths to the young leaves 
are almost as handsome as flowers. The Umbrella 
Sedge, Cyperus alternifolius, looks something like a 
miniature palm, is easily cultivated and very showy. 
The universal window plant of Paris is Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, which has no common name. Our 
florists supply it, and it is an excellent plant for the 
window. The plant known as Wandering Jew, 
Aaron’s Beard, and by many other names, is Sazi- 
fraga sarmentosa, It throws off runners, which 
hang over the pot or basket in a graceful manner, 
and though it sometimes blooms, the flowers are 
not showy, and its chief beauty is in its variegated 
leaves. Among plants to flower in the window, we 
place first the Chinese Primroses. If plants are to 
be procured from a florist, select those that do not 
yet show their flower buds. They will flower fora 
long time. Some of the Begonias, such as B. fuschi- 
oides and B. multiflora, are free-flowering, and of easy 
culture. The so-called Crab’s-claw Cactuses (Zpi- 
phyllum) are excellent window plants, as are Sedum 
Sieboldii, the Cigar Plant (Cuphea), and Cyclamens. 


Gas Tar and its Uses. 








In the manufacture of illuminating gas from bi- 
tuminous coal, a large quantity (amounting to 
about eight per cent of the coal), of a thick, black, 
strong-smelling liquid is collected, known as gas 
tar and coal tar. This isa very complex substance, 
and by distillation yields several oils, etc., leaving 
behind a solid pitch, called coke-pitch, and incor- 
rectly asphaltum, true asphaltum being a natural 
product. Gas tar, as it comes from the gas works, 
is used for various purposes, among others, for 
the preservation of timber, especially fences and 
fence-posts, for the making of roofing compo- 
sition, and in laying what are called asphalt walks. 
We have had complaints, that it appeared to be of 
little value in preserving wood, and several have 
inquired as to the proper method of using it. It is 
not unlikely, as there are different kinds of coal 
used in gas making, that the tar varies greatly in 
its properties. In England, where it is much more 
used than with us, one writer recommends as fol- 
lows: Three gallons of coal tar, in an iron kettle, 
is set overa slow fire and allowed to simmer for 
about an hour. This should be done in the open 
air, as there is danger of its taking fire. After it 
has simmered for this time, add a handful of fine 





and all the ferrules should be of tin foil, painted 
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the fire, and add a quart of benzine or naphtha, or 
sufficient to make it work well from a brush. The 
coal-tar thus prepared is applied to fence-posts and 
other wood while hot. The writer says: “Two 
coats will do, and will make any kind of wood 
proof from all weather for years.’’ Another writer 
advises to make use of the tar as it comes from the 
gas works, adding enough benzine (from half a gill 
to one gill to each quart of tar), to make it work 
like thin paint. It is to be applied with an olq 
brush to the wood, which should be perfectly dry, 


—_—a 





Chrysanthemums as Window Plants, 
—<>—_ 


Those who treat Chrysanthemums exclusively ag 
garden plants, fail to get all from them that they 
are capable of doing. In most seasons, when left 
to bloom in the beds, severe freezing makes an 





Fig. 1.—LARGE CHINESE. 


Fig. 2.—Pompon, 


end of them long before the flowering is over. If 








the plants, or a sufficient number of them, are 
potted when the buds appear, they will make most 
showy window plants, and keep in good condition 
for along time. Their season may be greatly pro- 
longed if they are kept in a room in which there is 
no fire. After the flowers have passed their prime, 
cut the stems entirely away, and keep the pot in 
the cellar, or in a frame, until spring, when the 
roots can be planted out again. Those who know 
only the old garden form of many years ago, will 
be surprised at the great improvement that has 
been made in the chrysanthemum. The forms of 
the original large-flowered Chinese kind, (fig. 1), 
are so numerous, that they are separated into 
classes or groups, according to the form of flowers, 
and we have the anemone-flowered, the recurved, 
the incurved, and other groups. The set with very 
small flowers, figure 2, known as pompons, do not 
make such a show as the large-flowered kinds, but 
they are exceedingly neat and pleasing. The Jap- 
anese chrysanthemums (fig. 3), are of compara- 
tively recent introduction. The florets of these are 
much longer than in the others ; this gives them a 
tassel-like appearance, quite unlike that of the 
forms of the Chinese. Some of these flowers are 
so graceful, that they are used as cut flowers in 
bouquets and other floral work. The chief fault 





Fig. 3.—JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


with chrysanthemums as window plants, is their 
hight, their tall stems tending to lose their leaves, 
and become ‘“‘leggy’’ below. This can be pre- 
vented, and the habit of the plant changed, by 
pinching the growing stems, when they are at the 
desired hight. This will cause each of the stems 





quick-lime, and stir well together. Remove from 


to branch, and form neat, compact, bushy plants. 
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Care of the Banks of Streams. 


While it is very desirable to have a stream of 
water upon some part of the farm, the advantages 
attending it are sometimes more than offset by the 
damage resulting from a freshet. A farmer of our 
acquaintance had a small stream or brook cross- 
ing a portion of his farm in a rather tortuous 
course. As this was 
visible from the road, 
the irregular ways of 
the stream were not 
in accordance with his 
ideas of neatness and 

‘regularity, and he at 
considerable expense 
had the course of the 
stream straightened, 
and the water was 
made to flow between 
straight banks, like a 
ditch. The stream, 
though it had occa- 
sionally overflowed, 
had given no particu- 
lar trouble, but after 
its course was altered, 
during freshets, and at 
every time of high 
water, the bank was 
worn away in places, 
and repairs were often 
required. This  be- 
came of such frequent 
occurrence, that the 
farmer after a while 
abandoned the _ at- 
tempt to make the 
water flow in a straight 
course, and being left 
to itself, the stream 
resumed almost its 
original crookedness. 
The washing of the 


banks of a stream de- AGR, 


pends in part upon 
the nature of the soil, 
and in part upon ob- 


- structions in the stream, which direct the water 


against a particular portion of the bank, and soon 
wear it away. Stones, stumps, and all other ob- 
sstacles to the free and even flow of the water 
should be removed. Places in the banks, that have 
a tendency to wash, may be strengthened by plant- 
ing willows, the fine roots of which permeate the 
soil for a great distance, and aid in preventing 
washing. The White, or the Golden Willow, will 
answer to plant; they should not be allowed to 
grow up as trees, but be cut annually like osiers. 
When the bank of a stream has been broken away, 
the damage should be repaired as soon as the water 
subsides. The method of doing this will depend 
upon the materials at hand. One plan is, to drive 
arow of piles or stout posts, about nine inches 
apart along the break, and two to three feet into 
the soil. These are strengthened by nailing a string- 


























Fig. 1.—REPAIRING RIVER BANK WITH STONE. 


piece to the posts near their tops, and another be- 
low. Brush is laid in behind the piles, earth is 
placed on the brush, and well trodden down, and 
the surface of the bank sodded. If stones are 
abundant, they may be used in repairing the 
injured bank. Figure 1 shows the manner in 
which they are laid, and the method of strengthen- 


method of repairing a washed-out bank is shown 
in figure 2. Here piles are driven in a slanting 
direction, as at a; these are supported by others, 
driven in the opposite direction (6), and the two 
rendered firm by short pieces (c), nailed across be- 
tween the two. Planks are laid close together on 
this frame-work, and securely nailed. Earth is 











ing the wall by means of piles and timber. Another 


filled in behind and firmly packed. The banks 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 
WHITTIER. 

Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


should be turfed, as this serves as a protection when 
the water rises, and also improves their appearance. 


<> 
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Litter Swine Lightly. 
ee 

There is but little danger of horses, cattle, and 
sheep being given too much litter; but where 
swine have a shelter that wards off winds and 
rain, and where the hogs are allowed to herd 
together, they require very little litter. Giving 
them too much is a common error, and is the 
source of nearly all the bronchial and pulmonary 
diseases which affect hogs in the late winter and 
early spring. The body of the hog is of sucha 
nature, and these animals lie so close together, that 
if they have for litter a poor conductor of heat, 
they become overheated in the shelter and chilled 
when they come outside. But the liquid excrement 
of swine is too valuable to be lost, and they should 
be supplied with dry earth. This affords a con- 
venient means of saving both solid and liquid ex- 
crement, and does not lead to disease. When hogs 
rapidly foul their bed, the litter should be re- 
moved each morning and a new quantity supplied. 

To be profitable, the litter must be properly 
composted. Build a four-square pen of poles in 
any convenient situation, and place a roof over it 
that will effectually ward off the rain. Into this 
pen throw the litter and manure, being careful to 
keep the mass level or lowest in the middle. 
There is no drainage from the pen, as there is a 
roof over it. Use enough litter to hold all the 
urine ; it rots well, rarely requiring forking-over 
before using. It is, however, easy to build another 
pen at one side, and throw the compost from one 
to the other. Frequently fork over the surface, 
going as deep as possible, scatter shelled corn 
over it and turn in the hogs, being careful to turn 
them out as soon as they have done rooting. If 














the hogs do not go deep enough, make holes with 
a sharpened stick, and fill them with shelled corn. 
An enterprising hog will go to the bottom. J.M.S8. 





Does it Pay to Grind and Cook Grain ? 
—_—>— 


No general answer can be given to this ques- 
tion. For man it undoubtedly pays. Most of us 
think we have more 
brains than stomach. 
We find, or think we 
ficd, bread more di- 
gestible . than raw 
wheat, and — conse- 
quently more. nutri- 
tious. For young ani- 
mals, we_ believe it 
frequently pays to 
grind or cook grain. 
We want something 
that will in part.take 
the place of milk. It 
is not. an easy thing 
to find a substitute for 
milk. Oat-meal gruel, 
or corn-meal gruel, 
with a little fat in it, 
we have found excel- 
lent for young pigs. 
Milk would be better, 
but we are often short 
of milk. For sheep 
it seldom, if ever, pays 
to grind grain. Beets 
and cabbages it does 
not pay to cook; 
cows, sheep and pigs 
will eat all you can 
spare them, raw. We 
haye known turnips 
cooked for pigs and 
mixed with meal; it 
is doubtful if it pays 
to thus prepare tur- 
nips. Potatoes, con- 
tain much © starch, 
and can be cooked 
to great advantage. 
When grain is very high in price, -it pays far bet- 
ter to grind and cook it, than when it is low in 
price. When sixty pounds of good, white winter 
wheat will only buy sixty pounds of so-called corn- 
meal, it does not pay to draw the wheat to 
the miller, and bring back the corn-meal to 
feed to pigs, cattle, and horses. If a farmer at- 
tends to the feeding himself, he can give whole 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and wheat to his pigs, cows, 
sheep, and horses, in such a way that little will be 
voided whole, or undigested. Grinding and mixing 
the meal with cut or chaffed hay, straw, or corn- 
fodder, may be more economical in the hands of 
the average farmer than feeding whole grain. But 














Fig. 2.—REPAIRING WITH WOODEN FACING. 


then, meal cooked or uncooked, can be fed in 
such a careless way, that a large percentage of it 
will pass through the animal in an undigested form. 
With proper conveniences, we believe soaking 
grain for twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six hours,- 
in cold or warm water until it is soft—but not 
sour—always pays well, even for feeding sheep. 
To say the least, opinions Giffer as to the im- 
portance of cookIng fodder for the live stock. 

























































































‘leaves, as it will, if grown in-doors, wash off 
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Scattering Fertilizers by Hand. 


Professor Storer, of Harvard University, has 
been experimenting with a view of answering the 
question: ‘‘ About how much of a given fertilizer 
would a man naturally throw from his hand in 
sowing an acre ?’’—A half acre was measured off, 
marked with stakes, and acareful laborer, familiar 
with such work, without any knowledge of the in- 
tended experiment, was set to scattering differ- 
ent kinds of fertilizers, ‘‘as if he were sowing 
grain thickly.”” The following were the results 
per acre: nitrate of soda two hundred and four- 
teen pounds, muriate of potash one hundred and 
seventy-three pounds, superphosphate of lime one 
hundred and seventy-three pounds, blood, bone, 
and meat-dust fertilizer one hundred and twenty- 
four pounds. The last named substance was a 
light, soft and dry powder, the dried refuse of a 
slaughter house, weighing fifty pounds per bushel. 
The superphosphate was a dry powder, weighing 
sixty-eight pounds per bushel, and the potash-salt 
was likewise a fine powder, sixty-nine pounds to 
the bushel. The nitrate of soda was somewhat 
coarse, and a bushel weighed eighty-eight pounds. 

A second set of sowings, was likewise made by a 
tall young student in every way the opposite of the 
careful laborer. He carried the fertilizer in a bag 
slung on his shoulder, and walked at a more rapid 
pace than his predecessor, who carried the fertil- 
izer ina pail upon his arm. His scatterings were : 
nitrate of soda one hundred and ninety-four 
pounds, and muriate of potash one hundred and 
sixteen pounds. The difference in the case of the 
soda-salt is not great, and two hundred pounds may 
be taken as the average amount a person will con- 
veniently scatter upon an acre; with the potash 
salt the difference between the sowings was greater. 


Ivies—Growing and Training. 
i 
The lvy is one of the oldest and most venerable 
of all climbing shrubs, and preéminently the 
poet’s vine. In some of the older countries, es- 
pecially in England, where the climate is particu- 
larly favorable to its growth, the Ivy is very at- 
tractive, and is said to reach the greatest perfec- 
tionthere. Travellers who have journeyed through 








_that country, describe the old Ivy as clinging 


closely to, and completely covering the wallg of 
ancient castles and churches, and often it runs 
rampant over the fields, mounting stone walls, 
clinging to trees, etc. The Ivy in our climate is 
entirely hardy, enduring the severest winters with- 
out protection. If the vine is allowed to grow 
over the walls of a dwelling, either on the inside, 
in a living-room, or on the outer walls of a build- 
ing, it is not only beautiful as an ornament of the 
home, but beneficial; ina sanitary point of view 
it is regarded as useful. Some plants of Ivy grow- 
ing in the living and sleeping rooms, will do more 
to keep the atmosphere of the apartments pure and 
wholesome, than anything we can possibly imagine, 
and we recommend their more extensive cultivation 
in malarial localities. The Ivy may be easily culti- 
vated from slips or layers. In soil, sand, or even 
in pure water, cuttings will root, and they will 
take up with almost any kind of soil, but that 
which can be easily kept loose, is preferable. The 
Ivy is partial to shade, and if it never saw the sun it 


‘would make nv difference, as it would grow and 


flourish just the same. There is no sight more at- 
tractive in a window-garden than a fine Ivy vine 
trained up the casement, over the wall and ceiling; 
its dark, rich, glossy leaves, and thrifty Jook, make 
it an object to be admired. When grown in pots 


‘fm the house, the soil will soon become ex- 


hausted, if the plant is growing rapidly, and it 
should be changed or enriched with decayed ma- 
nure at least once each yeat, care being taken not 
to disturb the rvots to a great extent. It is a mis- 
take to allow Ivies too much pot-room; they will 
do better if the roots are considerably confined. 
Soap-suds or liquid manure if applied once a month 
when the plants are growing, will promote a lux- 
uriant growth. When dust accumulates on the 


with a damp cloth or sponge; if thisis long neg- 
lected, you need not be surprised if you soon find 
that the leaves are covered with red-spider or 
scale-lice. Cold water is the best wash; when 
using this, be sure and treat the underside of 
the leaves as well as the upper surface. We 
would recommend the “ English Ivy ’’ as being the 
best sort for general cultivation. 





Cuttings in the Window Garden. 


<— 

Those who try to raise plants from cuttings in 
their window gardens, fail more frequently than 
they succeed. A cutting is a small branch, or 
short piece of stem, and usually with its leaves. 





A CUTTING POT AND BELL-GLASS. 


These leaves are constantly evaporating water, 
which, so long as the cuttings remain attached to 
the plant, is supplied by the root. When the 
slip is severed from the plant, the supply of mois- 
ture.is removed, but as evaporation continues, the 
leaves wilt, and the cutting itself will soon die. 
The air of our living rooms is exceedingly dry, and 
is thirsty for moisture. If cuttings are set in a pot 
of soil, the dry air takes up moisture from their 
leaves, more rapidly than it can be supplied from 
the soil, through the wounded end of the stem, 
and the slips soon fail. If we place a bell-glass 
over the cuttings, as in the engraving, the air 
within the glass soon becomes saturated with 
moisture, and, as it can take up no more, it no 
longer makes a demand upon the moisture of the 
cuttings. Preventing evaporation in this manner, 
is often called by gardeners ‘‘keeping close.”’ 
Usually the edge of the bell glass sits upon the 
surface of the soil of the pot. Some pots are made 
with a groove in their rim, which receives the edge 
of the glass. Small cuttings may have a tumbler, 
goblet, or other glass turned over them. All who 
would grow plants from slips, cannot procure 
such glasses, and must contrive some other method 
of ‘‘ keeping close.’’ A small glazed frame, like a 
Wardian case, may be set overa pot of cuttings. 
The pot may be set ina tight box of the proper 
size, which may be covered by a pane of glass. If 
the top of the box be cut sloping, like a hot-bed 
frame, more light will be admitted. There are but 
very few plants that have not been propagated by 
cuttings of some kind, and if the amateur garden- 
er fails with one method, he should try another. 


Wardian Cases—J s—Jardinieres, etc. 


A Wardian Case waitin of a base, generally 
an oblong box, covered with a square glass frame, 
under which certain plants can be successfully 
grown. This is now considered by many as a 
desirable ornament in the window-garden dur- 
ing the winter months. When neatly and artis- 
tically filled with suitable plants, a Wardian Case 
becomes a thing of beauty. These cases can be 
easily and cheaply made by any one possessed of 
ordinary mechanical skill. The base or box should 
be oblong in shape, at least eight inches deep, and 
lined inside with zinc or tin-plate, securely soldered 
to prevent the water and soil from staining the 
wood. A case made in this manner will endure a 
number of years without decaying. Over the case 





a square glass frame should be made to fit snugly, 








and it should be from eighteen inches to two feet 
high, so as to allow the plants that are to grow under 
it plenty of room. When the case and frame are 
finished, the whole should be mounted upon a stand, 
or legs can be made, and under them place casters, 
by which to easily move the case about. Be. 
fore planting, make a small funnel hole through 
the bottom of the box, to allow the surplus water 
toescape rapidly, and before putting in the soil, 
cover the bottom of the box two inches deep with 
broken crocks or charcoal, or even gravel, to facil- 
itate a rapid drainage, a matter absolutely essential 
to the healthy growth of plants. Fill the box 
within an inch of the top with fine, rich, peaty 
loam, and all will be ready to receive the plants, 
Those suitable for growing in a case of this kind, 
should be such as will Jive and thrive in a moist, 
still atmosphere, and are of slow growth; all ram- 
pant, rank growers must be discarded as being 
wholly unsuitable, as they would soon become of 
such proportions that they could not be confined in 
so limited a space. The following plants are emi- 
nently suited for Wardian Cases, Jardinieres, etc., 
viz: fittonias (gymnostachyum), fancy caladiums, 
tradescantias, Cissus discolor, and yesnerias. Some 
varieties of crotons, dwarf-growing begonias, fancy 
ferns, lycopods, etc., etc., are very useful for 
this purpose. In arranging the plants in the case, 
particular care should be taken to have them so 
placed that the tallest growing ones will be in the 
center, and grading downward, according to size, 
the lycopods being on the bottom. The whole 
surface of the soil may be covered with the trailing 
Lycopodium ; by placing small pieces here and 
there, it will soon spread over the entire surface, 
making a beautiful ground work of purplish-green, 
Small, highly-colored sea-shells, and beautifully- 
colored pebbles, are scattered about among the 
plants, to enhance the beauty of the whole. After 
the case has been filled, the soil should be thor- 
oughly soaked with lukewarm water. Remove the 
case to a shady place for three or four days, to al- 
low the plants to recuperate, after which it can be 
placed in the full light with safety. The lid or 
top should be lifted whenever there is excessive 
moisture on the inside, which will be indicated by 
the moisture trickling down on the inside of the 
glass. Asarule the plants should have fresh air, 
by lifting the lid for a few minutes each day, but 
beware of all cold draughts, or too much exposure 
to chilly atmospheres. Ordinarily, once a month 
is often enough to water. This must always be 
governed by the circumstances, but they should 
never be allowed to become dry, remembering that 
with warmth and moisture success is certain. 











Blue Hydrangeas, 


That old-fashioned flower, Hydrangea Hortensia, 
is still a favorite with many. Its enormous flower 
clusters are ordinarily of «deep pink color. Occa- 
sionally, the plants, without any known cause, pro- 
duce light blue flowers. Flowers of this color are 
more shows than the ordinary pink ones, and many 
have claimed to be able to produce blue flowers ut 
will, by giving the plants particular mixtures of 
soil, especially those containing a large proportion 
of peat or muck. Those who have tried growing 
the plants in such soils, have rarely been rewarded 
by blue flowers. An English gardener now claims 
to be able to change the flowers to blue, by the 
following treatment: He mixes a good potting 
soil of loam, leaf-mould, sand, and a little bone- 
dust, and to each bushel of such soil, adds four 
ounces of sulphate of iron (copperas), in coarse 
powder. The plants, after blooming, have their 
stems cut back to two or three eyes. When they 
commence to grow, they are potted in the above 
described soil, shortening back the large roots. The 
plants are kept dormant during winter, and when 
they begin to grow freely the following spring, are 
watered, at each alternate watering, with a solu- 
tion of alum, made by adding a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum to a quart of water. After using 
the alum water for two weeks its strength is 
slightly increased. Weak liquid manure is given, 
and the plants frequently syringed while growing. 
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Connecticut Red Cattle—Good Oxen. 
wi Mi 


In the early settlement of New England, the 
cattle of the colonists came from the south of 
England and were largely of the South Devon 
plood. They were uniformily reddish, coarser boned 
than the North Devons, and of more variety in 
their shades of color. Besides, they were not bred 
pure, yet the red color prevailed and has ever 
since been the predominant color. It is possible, 
as Mr. Allen suggests in his ‘‘ American Cattle,” 
that some pure Devons were imported into New 
England in the previous century, of which we have 
now no record, but more likely that care in breed- 
ing the South Devons, which were common, 





There certainly is a style about them which no 
other cattle have, and their advocates claim ex- 
traordinary docility. They are high strung and 
mettlesome, like thorough-bred horses, quick in 
their motions, fast walkers, not timorous, willing to 
pull “for all they are worth,” patient, good 
feeders, and make the very best beef. This last 
quality depends of course more or less on the age 
of the ox. It therefore pays to work them a few 
years and turn them into beef, when there are oth- 
erscoming on. Still, a good yoke of Devon oxen 
will last and do hard work for many years, and 
at twelve or fourteen years old will fatten well and 
make better beef than common cattle several 
years younger. It is rather remarkable that a team 





portrait of a pair of five-year-old Devon oxen, 
raised in Litchfield Co., Connecticut, which Mr. 
Stewart Hartshorn, of New Jersey, has just pur- 
chased, and which our artist has met and sketched 
on their passage through this city. The engraving 
likewise presents a life picture of the Yankee boy, 
who accompanied the oxen, with his long whip, and 
a coil of rope loosely swung over his shoulder, 
like a Highlander’s plaid on his native heath. 


Provide Green Food for Poultry. 
anil 


Green food is fully as essential for poultry in win- 
ter as in summer. Their confinement to iry food 
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A YOKE OF DEVON OXEN. 


Drawn (by Edwin Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


developed their finer qualities. Soon after the 
last war with Great Britain, noted cattle breeders 
of Baltimore imported some fine North Devon 
—or rather well bred Devon cattle, and other im- 
portations continued to be made. It was not very 
long before several herds were established in Con- 
necticut, and they ‘‘ nicked” so well with the 
“native” red cattle that the progeny of Devon 
bulls and native cows could hardly be distinguished 
from thoroughbreds. As a result the bulls of the 
improved race were in demand and a great im- 
provement was noticeable. The color was brighter 
and more uniform, white noses and white switches 
predominated, and the animals ‘had better forms 
for beef, while their milking qualities were, to say 
the least, unimpaired. 

The great hold which the breed had and has 
upon the heart of the Connecticut farmer rests 
upon the style and excellence of the working oxen. 








of oxen which will walk off on the road four miles 
an hour, or trot with a wagon like a pair of 
horses, will draw a plow in rough stony land 
slowly and carefully, being watchful when it 
strikes a stone or is ‘snagged’? in a root, not to 
jerk, or throw their full weight upon it unless so 
directed, they as it were, trying to ease the plow 
over obstacles. In this respect good oxen seem to 
have more sense than ordinary horses, proverbial 
as the latter are for ‘“‘ horse-sense.”’ 

Breaking steers is the Connecticut boy’s pastime 
and pride. He often begins with calves at six 
months old, yokes them and has them trained not 
only to ‘come up!’ “ gee!’ “haw !”? and ‘‘back!”’ 
but to drive without.the yoke, single and double, 
sometimes to kneel, and toliedown. The steers 
are fit for some kinds of light service at three, effi- 
cient at four, and in perfection as oxen at five. 


The engraving which we present is an accurate 





during the continuance of cold weather goes far to 
account for the scarcity of eggs at that season of 
the year. Fresh winter eggs are always in demand 
and bring a good price in every market. Hens, 
like cows, should be producers as well as consumers 
during the cold months of winter. Farmers, as 
well as fanciers, should have a supply of green 
food safely stored away for the winter use 
of the poultry. Fowls are not very par- 
ticular as to the kind; they readily eat celery, 
tops of onions, turnips, etc.; lettuce, cabhage, 
and apples also are relished. If such supplies have 
to be purchased, it is cheaper to buy one or two 
hundred heads of cabbages of second quality, 
which can be had at a low figure in autumn or 
early in the season. These should be delivered 
with their roots, and buried up to the head in sand 
in the cellar. Hang a head in some convenient 
place in the house where the fowls can pick at it, 
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Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
PRIZE ARTICLE—BY “‘ A WESTERN FARMER.” 
oes 
Poultry. 

It is not advisable to have poultry in large flocks. 
Even with the best of care and food they cannot 
be kept thrifty and healthy for any considerable 
period of time. Experience teaches that sixty 
hens, properly housed and cared for, will yield 
twice as much clear profit as two hundred crowded 
or neglected. There are many varieties of fowls, 
and which to select is often a perplexing question. 
The large, heavy breeds, require more care and 
food than small, active fowls, but they are the 
best for broilers, and when fat, always sell well in 
market. They are quiet, rarely traveling far in 
search of food, and for this reason are best for 
small farms, or where they must be yarded a large 
portion of the year. On the other hand, where 
range is unlimited, the smaller, active breeds, are 
preferable, as they will find nearly all the food 
they require, thus costing little for keep, while, as 
a general thing, they are the best layers. The 
average farmer will find a cross between the large 
and small breeds the most satisfactory. A flock of 
chickens can be readily improved by. the use of well 
bred cocks. Twoare sufficient for an ordinary flock. 

The house shown in figure 1, is fourteen by 
twenty-eight feet, eight feet high in the center and 
five at the sides. The walls are dressed barn-siding, 
nailed on both sides of braced studs, the space be- 
tween being filled with dry sawdust, which makes 
them six inches thick. They rest on a foundation 
of brick, eight inches wide, which renders them ab- 





Fig. 1.—A SMALL POULTRY HOUSE, 


solutely vermin-proof. The roof is double, filled 
in with sawdust, same as sides ; floor is bare earth, 
smooth, dry, and hard. A door is in the east end. 
In the bottom of the door is an opening twelve by 
eighteen inches square, fitted with a sliding shut- 
ter, for the poultry to pass in and out. The two 
windows rest in grooves, so that they may be slid 
open, and are covered with coarse wire screens. 
Extending from the south side of the building is a 
glass-covered run, nine by twelve feet, the floor of 
which is eighteen inches lower than that of the 
main building. In its outer end are two openings 
for ventilation, twelve by eighteen inches square, 
covered with wire screen, and fitted with sliding 
shutters. In the main building are the perches, 7, 7, 
figure 2, placed two and a half feet above the floor, 
and fastened to the wall with strong hinges, so that 
they can be raised when the droppings are scraped 
out. The nest boxes, n, 6, are fastened to the 
walls six inches above the floor; the cover over 
them slopes down, so the fowls cannot use them 
for roosts. The feed trough, is four inches wide, 
four deep, and eight feet long. The water box, w, 
is atin box or deep pan, set inside a wooden box 
having a hole three by four inches square in its 
cover. The sand, gravel, and bone-boxes, 0, p,q, are 
near the door. A dust-box is in the glass addition. 
A breeding-pen, }, p, is seven by eight feet square, 
separated from the main room by a wire-screen par- 
tition, with entrance, e, in one corner. It contains 
nest boxes, perch, etc. This house, though a com- 
paratively cheap affair, is substantial, and answers 
the purpose for which it is designed much better 
than many houses ten times as costly. 

Winter Care or Fowis.—We will start with 
thirty one-year-old hens, thirty pullets and two 
cocks as a sample flock. As eggs bring about 
three times as much iu winter as in summer, our 
efforts wil) be directed to inducing the hens to lay 
during that season. About the middle of October 
the cocks are shut up in the breeding-pen, The 


hens are fed twice a day with all the food they will 
eat. The morning meal consists of cracked corn, 
wheat screenings, oats, and boiled potatoes mixed 
together with boiling water, covered up and 
allowed to stand an hour or so. A few chopped 
onions, pieces of meat, or pork scraps from which 
the lard has been tried, and asmall quantity of 
cayenne pepper are added when fed. The evening 
meal may be cracked corn, oats, and wheat screen- 











Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


ings fed dry. A head of cabbage is fastened to the 
wall, about six inches above the floor, for fowls to 
pick at. Apples are relished and may be fed oc- 
casionally, chopped fine. Fresh water is supplied 
daily. Warm skim milk is excellent in cold 
weather. Rinse the troughs out well every day. 
A few barrels of dust are placed in the house in 
summer for use in winter. The dust-box is a foot 
deep, four feet long, and three wide. It is kept 
well supplied, and on bright, sunny days the fowls 
gather in the glass apartment and enjoy the sun 
and adust bath. The sand and gravel boxes are 
kept full of coarse sand and fine gravel. The bone 
box is always supplied with bones, ground or bro- 
ken to the size of peas, old plaster or lime, and 
crushed oyster shells. Nest boxes are cleaned out 
once in three weeks, sprayed with kerosene, and 
lined with fresh straw slightly sprinkled with sul- 
phur. Perches are sprayed with kerosene once a 
month. The droppings beneath them are cleaned 
out every morning, and the floor of the whoie 
house is scraped once a month with a scraper 
made for the purpose, and shown in figure 3. 
About once in two months all the fowls are driven 
out of the building, the ventilators closed, and a 
large pan full of live coals set inside, upon which is 
thrown a double handful of sulphur. The door is 
quickly closed and kept shut for an hour, when 
the fumes will destroy every living thing in the 








Fig. 3.—A SCRAPER. 


building. The windows and ventilators are opened 
and the house well aired before either person or 
fowl is allowed to enter. Once a year the entire 
interior of the building receives a coat of fresh lime 
whitewash to keep it clean and swect. 

Pekin Duoxs.—Ever since its first introduc- 
tion into this country, the Pekin duck has 
steadily gained in popularity, until now it takes a 
front rank amongst desirable breeds. Like any other 
poultry, this breed does not please all equally well, 
though the majority of farmers and breeders who 
have tried the Pekins thoroughly are satisfied with 
the results. In size they take the lead, when given 
a chance to properly mature and develop, by 
hatching early and feeding liberally and regularly. 
They are pure white, hardy, vigorous, and prolific. 
They stand confinement as well as any other ducks. 
By hatching the eggs under common hens, a 
single trio of ducks kept constantly laying will 
produce a large flock in a single year. Some 
breeders contend, and with good reasons, that 
the only mother the ducklings need is a 
mud-puddle, and if they have plenty of water 
and a comfortable, clean house, to run into 
at night, they seem to get along as well as when 








under the care of a foster mother—an old hen. 
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Light in the Winter Quarters, 
—~<__. 

An abundance of light in the shelters provideg 
for stock in winter, is a point which should not be 
overlooked, for darkness is as injurious to animals 
asit is toplants. Human beings spending much of 
their time in dark tenements, ure pale, sickly, ang 
dwarfed. Confining the lower animals in dark 
quarters, has a similar effect—retarding growth, 
and reducing vigor. Much of the blindness among 
horses is caused by their being brought suddenly 
from a dark stable into the strong sunlight, which 
is especially trying when reflected from snow, 
The openings in shelters are closed with boards or 
straw, ‘‘to keep out the cold ;” unfortunately this 
keeps out the light also, so that a majority of the 
stables in this country are,dark for three-fourths of 
the time during which animals are confined in 
them. This is all right at night, but during the 
day time, the stable should be as light as the 
dwelling, and made soin the same way—by glass 
windows. A few panes of glass and sash, will not 
cost much, and a more profitable investment can 
not bemade. Shutting up shelters so closely, also 
shuts out the pure air. Leave a wide crevice un- 
der the eaves. The inside impure air becomes 
heated and lighter, as it becomes foul, and will 
rise and pass out at this crevice, and the outside, 
pure air, being colder and heavier, will enter. The 
animals will have pure air, and no blasts will strike 
directly upon their bodies. Leaving openings in 
the roof, and building small houses (often im- 
properly called cupolas), with lattice-work sides 
over them, is a splendid way to ventilate barns 
and stables, and improve the looks of the building, 





Improved Cattle Tie. 
—<>>— 

While the American Agriculturist has always recog: 
nized the convenience and excellence of stanchions 
for cattle, it has protested against the obvious 
cruelty of locking any animal’s head so that it can 
only move.up and down between two bars. The im- 
provements upon the stanchions aave been numer- 
ous and all more or Jess inconvenient, but they 
have given very little more liberty to the captive. 
In our May number a chain ‘‘ tie” was suggested, 
which had been put in use and approved itself to 
the writer. The common chain tie passes about 
the animal’s neck, and slides up and down upona 
post or iron rod, attached to the stall or manger. 
This tie is similar, except that the neck-chain is con- 
nected with two posts or rods, upon which it slides. 
The improvement consists in using rings upon 
the posts, and connecting the side-chains with the 
neck-chain by means of snap-hooks, attached to 
the central ring, as shown in the diagram. This 
enables one to adjust the tie to any width of stall, 
say from three to four feet, and have it reascrably 
taut. The advantage of this method of fastening 
cattle over any other, is, that while great freedom 
is given the head, so that a cow can lick both sides 
and lie down with her head upon either cide, she has 
no more backward and forward motion than ff she 
stood in stanchions, hence must drop her droppings 
in the gutter—if the stall is of the proper length. 
There is a constant tendency to give cow stalls too 
long a floor, Every cow should lie with her rump 


AN IMPROVED TIE FOR OATTLE. 


four to eight inches beyond the floor. The only ob 
jection to this is that the cows’ tails will sometimes 
become wet from lying in the gutter. If, however, 
this is given a pretty sharp fall and considerable 
breadth, water will not accumulate and there 

be no inconvenience experienced on this score 
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Among the Farmers. 
New Series.—No. 8. 


BY ONE OF THEM. ® 


> 

One of my good neighbors has a small family of 
excellent cows which he has bred for four or five 
generations. They have been the especial care of 
an old farm hand whose heart would have been 
proken if he had been supplanted by another. The 
old man died, and the milk began to increase. 
The cows had very little ground feed at any time, 
put have been tethered on a piece of fine mixed 
grass and clover, the latter predominating, and at 
night were fed cut clover or corn fodder. The 
increase amounted to four to six quarts a day from 
three cows, none of which were fresh. There was 
no change in the feed, at least no essential change; 
but every thing now goes on like clock work. 
They are milked at the same hour, watered regu- 
larly, turned out and brought in on the minute, 
and the result is what I have stated. It is rare that 
one has so complete a demonstration of a fact 
which we all know, but to which we rarely give 
sufficient heed. A cow giving milk offers thus a 
means of ascertaining the effect of regularity and 
care by its increased flow. This can be conveniently 
measured and is almost sure to attract notice. 
Good results of the same kind follow a similar 
system of regularity and good care in feeding and 
watering horses, but we have no such measure. 

I have often noticed, however, both with my 
own and my neighbor’s horses, the effect of a 
change of hands. Poor grooming and irregularity 
will pull down a horse very fast, while, with 
exactly the same feed, good grooming and regu- 
larity will bring a horse rapidly into condition. 

Who of us has not experienced the effect of 
irregularities of living ? Many a man if he goes 
two hours beyond his regular meal time without 
eating something, will have a headache. Some 
persons, if deprived of rest or of. their usual 
beverages, for example, coffee for breakfast, have 
their enjoyment of life seriously interfered with. 
No doubt similar causes produce similar results 
with our domestic animals, and as good digestion 
waits on placidity and quietude, aud as milk, flesh 
and condition depend primarily on good digestion, 
breeders and feeders ought especially to study the 
conditions which contribute to these results. 


Getting Horses into Condition. 


“‘Condition”’ in horses is not fat—far from it— 
it is hard, tough, elastic muscle, which may be 
actively worked without tiring the horse, without 
sweating, and without exhaustion of the vital 
forces, unless the excrcise is utterly excessive. A 
horse out of condition is exhausted bya half mile 
oramile trot, comesin puffing and breaks out in 
a sweat, while one in condition returns all the 
fresher in appearance for having his blood stirred. 
What makes the difference ? Proper feeding, good 
grooming and regular work or exercise, and 
enough of it. All exercise tires the muscles brought 
into play—a tired muscie needs feeding. The feed 
for the muscle is digested food. After any muscle 
has been taxed it is for some time in a condition to 
appropriate from the blood the proper elements to 
build itself up and increase its strength. Whena 
horse is fed immediately before labor, the food re- 
mains undigested until labor ceases, and then is 
liable to do harm. All horsemen know that a horse 
should not have a feed of grain when warm or 
until he has cooled off, yet when they start a horse 
off to any kind of hard work or road work before 
his food has time to digest he is liable to be 
injured by it. After labor, as soon as a horse 
cools off and is rested, the blood, which the use of 
the muscles drew to the extremities, returns and 
is ready to take active part in the work of diges- 
tion. Then is the time to feed. 

To geta horse rapidly into condition, he should 
be well worked or exercised according to his 
strength ; when brought in, vigorously rubbed off 
and down, and when dry, cool and rested, fed. 
His food should be good hay when his appetite is 
sharpest, followed by grain (oats) which in quality 





should be unexceptionable, and in quantity gauged 
according to the work he does. Fat will sweat off, 
muscle will not. A fat horse is liable to indiges- 
tion, sun-stroke, cold, flatulence (colic), and ever 
so many other ills, which a horse in condition is not 
only free from, but if properly fed, and cleaned, 
and worked, is not liable to get. It is usually poor 
economy to reduce either food or exercise. 


Connecticut Farming. 


I took a run up into Litchfield Co., Connecticut, 
a fewdays ago. It is always a pleasure, though an 
aggravation, to be whirled by rail through a well- 
tilled country. One gets a series of dissolving 
views of the farming—I wish they could be photo- 
graphed. The waste lands held by speculators 
near the city soon gave place to land occupied by 
lawns and pastures, and the surroundings of the 
country places of business men and gentlemen 
from town. Then came the farms—corn, cabbage 
and onion fields, alternating or more or less ming- 
ling with the villas. The onion fields are a marvel 
of cleanly culture. Clean cultivation has involved 
much labor this year. Weeds have sprung up and 
grown on farms which are usually nearly free 
from them. I see every day cornfields, which by 
reason of the wet season, have grown more weeds 
than corn; in fact, some in which the corn has 
been choked out. Not so among the onion raisers; 
even the corn and potato fields were clean. On 
some of the fields the onions still lay in windrows, 
but where they were harvested the land had been 
smoothed off, leveled and rolled flat or plowed in 
ridges, and so left for the winter. Then we came 
into the proper milk district, where the pastures 
are not over-stocked and the cows were making a 
business of eating grass, with good roomy barns 
behind them, not taking exercise for afew hours, 
when let out of the swill-milk stables, or the sheds 
where brewer’s grains are their chief food. And 
so gradually we are whirled away where real 
country scenes alternate with busy towns and 
manufacturing villages, a few dignified with the 
name of city—absurdly enough in some cases. 

The farmers are happy in having markets at their 
very doors for nearly all they can raise upon their 
land, and their surplus is greedily sought after for 
the great city a hundred miles, more or less, away. 


ox Teams. 


Here we come to the region of ox teams. Ata 
little Litchfield County Fair, a few days ago, the 
combined ‘string’? numbered two hundred and 
thirty yokes. Almost all high-grade Devons, deep 
red with broz:d white horns, broad loins, deep 
bodies, a beautiful sight which I was just too late 
to see. I greatly enjoy fine, well-broken cattle, 
and as part of my errand was to buy a pair, I saw 
several noble teams, all Devons, and so well broken 
and gentle that I think they could have been 
driven with a corn stalk, an umbrella, or a rye 
straw as well as with a ten-foot “gad.” I found 
what I wanted, and was even more successful than 
I had hoped to be. I am a great admirer of 
Devon oxen, and think them the best in the wcrld 
for ordinary use. True, the cross of Devon and 
Shorthorn are much heavier, proportionately 
slower and more powerful, and are very handsome; 
the Herefords and their grades and crosses are 
magnificent, but also heavier than Devons and 
have slower gaits and much less spirit and vivacity. 

On my way home I fell in with an old friend, a 
farmer of West Hartford, and an old Jersey 
breeder. As I carried a long ox-whip our talk 
naturally was about oxen of various kinds. 


Jersey Oxen. 


My friend praised Jersey oxen to the skies. He 
has used them for years, and finds them docile, 
easy to match, strong for their weight, heavy 
enough, good workers and handlers, and quick 
feeders as beef cattle. I have occasionally seen a, 
pair and cannot dispute him. We shall probably 
soon see more Jersey oxen, for the ten-dollar fee 
imposed by the Jersey Cattle Club for the regis- 
tration of bulls, will not only cause considera- 
ble full-blooded Jersey veal and beef to come 
to market, but Jersey oxen will not be rare. 





Useful in Every Stable. 


Every farmer should be able to administer a 
clyster easily and promptly. The old-fashioned 
syringe is objectionable on many accounts. The 
best apparatus is a tin pipe a foot long, with a knob 
of solder on one end, to prevent injury to the deli- 
cate membrane. This is attached to ¢ rubber tube 
three or four feet long, which fits upon the spout 
of a large tin funnel. The water or other fluid is 
poured into the funnel, and when it is held up 
high the pressure is sufficient to cause the dis- 





APPARATUS FOR A OLYSTER. 


charge of its contents. It is rather awkward to 
hold the funnel up, and there is danger of its con- 
tents being wasted. This may be remedied by 
punching three holes in the edge of the funnel, 
putting in wire rings, tying strings to these, to 
unite in a single cord, which passes over a hook, 
secured into a beam overhead, as shown in the 
engraving. By drawing the cord, the funnel may 
be raised or lowered at will. It is well for far- 
mers to bear in mind the fact, that probably 
more horses die of flatulent colic than of any 
other disease, and that the prompt and free use of 
water, given asan injection, is, we believe, a certain 
cure. Three or four quarts of water is usually 
sufficient to give free vent to the imprisoned wind. 





A Convenient Assorting Table. 


An ingenious home-made apparatus, for assort- 
ing oranges, apples and other round fruit, into 
lots of uniform size, is shown in the engraving. It 
consists of a board, a, four feet long and eight inches 
wide, with a slit sawed nearly the whole length, 
four inches wide at the lower end, and narrowing to 
two inches at the upper end. This assorting device 
is provided with four legs as supports, two being 





AN ASSORTING TABLE. 


shortin order to give it the proper inclination. 
The fruit to be assorted is placed on the board at 
the upper end, and rolls downward until the open- 
is large enough to allow it to pass into the basket 
beneath. To obtain a particular size, dividing 
boards, b, b, are placed at any point desired in the 
slit. Two, three, four or more sizes may be ob- 
tained as readily as one. The accuracy and rapidity 
with which assorting is done with this table is 
surprising. An inclined table, with ledges on the 
sides, is convenient in preparing gooseberries, 
cranberries, etc., for market. The fruit being 
poured upon the upper end of the table, will 
roll down, leaving sticks, leaves, etc., hehind. 
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Wheat Rust and Mildew. 
chap 

Rusts and mildews enter grain fields like thieves 
by night, and rob the farmer of his bountiful har- 
vest. There is much mystery connected with the 
coming of these destroyers, and but little is gener- 
ally known of them, excepting their ruinous effects. 
In figure 1 is seen a portion of a wheat leaf, three 
times enlarged, showing the rust in small oval 
spots scattered over the surface. Each one of 
these spotsis a ruptured place in the epidermis or 
skin of the leaf. Ifa young spot, just forming, is 
cut with a sharp razor, and a thin slice placed un- 
der the compound microscope, we will have in 
view, when magnified two hundred times, what is 
seen in figure 2. This engraving shows one side 
or half of the spot. The circles at a show the or- 
dinary cells, making up the substance of the leaf, 
and from which the skin, }, has been torn away by 
the growth of a multitude of threads and oval bod- 
ies, between them. These fine filaments are the 
roots, so to speak, of a minute plant, and the bright 
oval bodies are the “seeds.” The rust plant be- 
longs to the order of vegetation known as fungi, 
the more conspicuous members of which are the 
mushroom .and toad-stools. As the wheat rust 
continues to grow, the skin over the upraised spots 
is burst off, and the multitudes of oval bodies, 
called spores, are exposed to view. They are of a 
bright, reddish orange color, and produce the 
characteristic appearance of the surface of rusty 
wheat plants. The color is not unlike that of iron 
rust, and the name, therefore, is well chosen. The 





Fig. 1—SURFACE OF WHEAT LEAF, ENLARGED. 


bright spores are easily detached from the minute 
stalks that bear them. This fact is well-known by 
the farmer, whose clothing is quickly coated with 
“rust,” by simply brushing against the infested 
grain. These spores germinate in a few hours, 
when provided with suitable conditions of warmth 
and moisture. Figure 3 shows two of these spores, 
a, a, that have fallen upon the surface of a young 
wheat leaf, the whole being magnified four hun- 
dred times. The spores germinate at two points 
on opposite sides, and the filaments grow irregularly 
over the surface, }, until a breathing pore, c, is 
found in the skin of the leaf, when they pass into 
the interior of the leaf. After an entrance is ef- 
fected the filaments branch, and rapidly increase 
in length and number, at the expense of the elab- 
orated juices of the wheat plant, and in a few days 
new rust spots are produced. In this manner sev- 
eral generations of the rust plant succeed each 
other. This pest is most destructive where it ap- 
pears in abundance shortly after the wheat has 
blossomed. If a number of warm rains follow in 
quick succession, the growth of the rust is favored, 
and the grain fails to fill. The substance of the 
wheat plant has been stolen, and employed in the 
formation of countless yellow spores of the fungus. 

Later in the season a second form of spore is 
formed in the rust spots. Figure 4 is a magnified 
view of a rust-spot section, corresponding with 
figure 2. The spores are seen to be of a different 
shape, being double and very dark. ‘These are 
called the winter spores, and do not quickly ger- 
minate like the rust (or uredo) spores. These dark 
spores, when crowded in the ruptured pustules, 
produce the “‘ weather stains” so frequently seen 
upon wheat straw, and especially the stubble. In 
this state, sometimes called “ brown mildew,” the 
fungus (Puccinia graminis), causing so much des- 
traction to the wheat crop, passes the winter in 











comparative inactivity. In early spring, the dark, 
microscopic spores germinate, and should the 
weather be favorable, the story of destruction is 
repeated. In one of its forms, this fungus may in- 
fest the barberry, producing countless orange 
spots, called “cluster cups.’’ Recent investiga- 
tions show that this form may be omitted when the 
barberry isnot within reach. With such a pest as 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF RUST PUSTULE, 


the rust plant, which does most of its destruc- 
tive work before it becomes manifest, remedial 
measures of any kind are not easily applied. 


soo 


Seth Green—His Ways and Works. 





The readers of the American Agriculturist need 
not be told who Seth Green is. His fame as a 
master of the rod and gun, and as an enthusiastic, 
practical pisciculturist, is world-wide. He is a 
keen observer of nature in all her moods; but is 
especially noted for his intimate acquaintance with 
fishes and birds, and their habits, and the profound 
knowledge he possesses of the vegetable and ani- 
mal life upon which they feed. Mr. Green is gifted 
with remarkable conversational powers, is clear 
and luminous in statement, and no one can listen 
to him without rare entertainment and instruction. 
He is untiring in his researches after knowledge, 
and has a marvellous aptitude for combining and 
controlling the minor and insignificant forces of 
nature, so that they will work together for the 
advantage of man. The writer was seated with 
him in his garden in Rochester, N. Y., one after- 
noon last summer, the immediate topic of discus- 
sion being the appearance of alewives in Lake On- 
tario, where they had been mistaken for menhaden, 
and had even been supposed to be a variation in 
the shad that had been liberated by him in the 
streams running into that lake. Mr. Green ex- 
plained that the alewives, a salt water family allied 
to the shad, had reached Lake Ontario by the ca- 
nals. Thirty years ago he found them in one of 
the small lakes in this State, and later in Cayuga, 
Seneca, and Keuka lakes. He first found them in 
Lake Ontario in 1872. From this subject, episodes 
were made to the ciscos of Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, which appear in countless numbers in June, 
with the ‘‘sand flies;”’ to the rise and progress of 
eels, which he, with other naturalists, regards as a 
salt water product, a great traveller, and an emi- 
grant from the ocean to the waters of the interior; 





Fig. 3.—SPORES GERMINATING ON LEAF. 


| to the curious swarms of “‘ shad”” flies, or ‘‘ May’ 


flies on the St. Lawrence at Ogdensburg, and in 
the streams of Great Britain ; and to the ‘sand ”’ 
flies whose sudden incursion into Chicago on the 
last Fourth of July, was described in the American 
Agriculturist for October. After these matters had 
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been duly discussed, Mr. Green strolled pres. 
his garden and pointed out some examples of ~ 
special adaptations. Among his potato plants he 
had erected small platforms, on which, as he said 
* he had “‘ taught the sparrows to eat potato bugs ” 
First, he scattered crumbs on the platforms pat 
which the sparrows fed. Thence he invited din 
to the potato plants by scattering the crumbs on 
them. Then the sparrows found the potato bugs 
and ate them, although we presume sparingly : 
since those pests are not acceptable as food. The 
sparrows are regarded as pests by many farmers 
and gardeners, and doubtless this was a case of 
“dog eating dog.” Among his melon vines, Mr 
Green had laid boards. Lifting up those boards, 
multitudes of toads were found concealed there 
by day. At night they come out and feed upon 
the insects that infest the melon vines, It was @ 
simple device, and one that succeeded admirably, 
The toads were harnessed to his scheme of gar- 
dening, and worked faithfully and well. There ig a 
hint in this to other growers of melons. Standing 
upright by an apple tree, was a tomato vine. A 
little weight was fastened to the tomato stalk 
near the top, and the string attached was thrown 
over a low limb of the tree. As the plant grew, 
the weight dropped towards the ground, and when 
it grew higher, thé weight was carried over a higher 
limb. So the work went on and the tomato vine 
stood up erect and bore its blossoms aloft. The 
fruit followed in good time. Mr. Green found 
thrifty potato plants growing out of a refuse heap 
of coal ashes in the back part of the garden, 
dumped there by the former occupant of the 





Fig. 4.—WINTER SPORES FORMING. 


house. This at once suggested coal ashes as a top 
dressing in his potato patch. He accepted the sug- 
gestion made by nature, and his plants showed no 
ill effects from a dressing which is not regarded as 
a means of fertilization, and which indeed is 
generally held to be worthless. How that experi- 
ment turned out we cannot say. It is probable 
that wood ashes and other vivifying agencies were 
mingled to a greater or less extent with the coal 
ashes. Mr. Green is a born experimenter, aud is 
not slow to get at the bottom facts in the matters 
that attract his attention. He is not disposed to 
adopt the speculations or conclusions of others, 
except so far as they are based upon proved condi- 
tions. He has reduced to practical use, and given 
to the world, the results of long years of study and 
observation, and the world is better thereby. He 
is in the full vigor of industrious life, and will yet 
accomplish much more in the field of his special 
pursuits. The man who has worked so successfully 
for those who love the rod and gun, may be able to 
instruct those who sometimes despair of the shovel 
and the hoe. 
qgwoe~ ——— 


AsHES AND Manure.—L. H. Casselman, Carroll 
County, Ohio, asks: ‘‘ As it is said to injure ma- 
nure to mix wood ashes with it, would the effect 
of coal ashes be the same? How would they 
answer in place of dry earth, to spread under the 
roosts in a poultry house? How would saw-dust 
answer ?’—Coal ashes contains only the wood 
ashes resulting from the wood or charcoal used 
for kindling, and the proportion is not ordinarily 
large enough to cause appreciable loss of the ma- 
nure. The convenience of the coal ashes and the 
desirability of getting rid of them in some useful 
manner, muke it desirable to dispose of them in 
the poultry house. Under the roosts ashes of 


any kind would bea better absorbent than saw- 





dust, and almost as good as ordinary dry earth. 
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Vegetable Soap and Horse-hair. 
a 


A plant long known to the Spanish residents of 
California as ‘“‘ Amole,”’ grows in various parts of 
that State. At Monterey itis found in the pine- 
clad hills not far from the city, and it extends up 
the Sierra Nevada to near the snow line. The 
leaves of the plant form a cluster which spreads 
flat upon the ground ; they are about a foot long 
and have wavy margins. From the centre of the 
cluster of leaves arises the flower stalk, some three 
to five feet high, according to the nature of the 
soil; its many branches bear small, purple- 
veined white flowers which, together, 
form a loose panicle. Though the flow- 
ers are numerous, but few are open at 
once, as the blooming commences at the 
base of the branches and gradually pro- 
gresses upwards ; they bloom only in the 
afternoon. The flowers have the general 
structure of those of the Lily family, to 
which the plant belongs; its botanical 
name is Chlorogalum pomeridianum. The 
engraving shows a portion of the flower 
cluster, behind which the leaves and bulb 
are indicated in outline. The bulb, which 
varies in diameter from an inch to four 
inches, is surrounded by a thick covering 
of brown hairs, which resemble the fibres 
onacocoanut. This hair, which is eight 
or ten inches long, is much used in 
upholstering under the name of *‘ Eureka 
Hair.”” To prepare it for use, the hair is 
first cleaned by a picker; after it has 
been steamed and dried several times, it 
is curled in the same manner as horse- 
hair, i. e., by twisting it into a rope; this 
gives it a eurl which is retained after the 
rope is picked apart. When dyed black 
this hair closely resembles horse-hair, and 
is used for the same purposes as that 
material. The finest hair grows on the 
high Sierras, that from near the coast be- 
ing too coarse for the upholsterers. The 
bulb itself is used for the same purposes 
as soap. The Indians were acquainted 
with this use of the Amole; it was adopt- 
ed by the Spanish settlers, and their de- 
scendants continue to employ it at the 
present time. In washing, the clothes 
are rubbed with the bulb just as if it were 
a piece of soap, and like that it produces 
a thick lather. Two other species of Chlorogalum 
are found in the State, the bulbs of which possess 
saponaceous properties, but are destitute of the 
hairy covering of the true Amole, or soap-root. It 
is said that the gathering of Amole gives employ- 
ment to between one and two hundred persons, 
and that the Eureka hair exported in the Cen- 
tennial year amounted to seven hundred tons. 








Passages in Wire Fences. 
— > 
A plain wire fence of any kind, is a barrier not 
easily passed without injuring it, and if the fence 
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WIRE FENCE PASSAGE. 


be one of barbed wire, it is a problem to pass it 
Without injury to one’s self. There must generally 


be to each lot a gate large enough for a team and 
wagon, but in a boundary fence, one is often 
obliged to go a long distance before finding a gate. 
In England, the need of a wayin wire fences for 
foot-passengers, that should answer for such fences 
asa stile serves for a hedge, has led to the invention 
of various devices, one of which is shown in the 
engraving. This is called ‘‘Birkwood’s Biped 
Pass,” and, simple as it appears, it is patented in 
England. We give the ‘‘ Pass,” rather in the way 
of suggestion to those who would construct some- 





thing of the kind, than as something to be copied. 
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A SOAP AND HAIR PLANT (Chlorogalum pomeridianum). 


If any of our readers have made use of any 
contrivances to afford passes in wire fences, we 
trust they will favor us with sketches of them. 
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Wheat and Meat.—An Actual Con- 
versation. ; 

Late last September we were in the village of 
Spencerport, N. Y., situated on the Erie Canal and 
the N. Y. Central and Hudson River R. R. “What 
are you paying for wheat ?’? we asked one of the 
largest dealers in farm produce.— ‘We have 
been paying eighty-five to ninety cents for dry 
wheat; now we are paying from seventy-five to 
eighty cents—but it must be A 1 wheat, and dry 
enough to grind to bring eighty cents. The wheat 
we have sent to New York was graded soft, and of 
course we have lost money, and it makes us cau- 
tious.””—‘* Do you ship by canal ?’’—‘* No, we send 
by rail. The wheat is too soft and the weather too 
warm to ship in boats. Millers want wheat, and 
there is but little coming in. Farmers are busy 
digging potatoes, and there is as yet little doing in 
wheat.””—** What are you paying for potatoes ?”— 
“That depends on the quality. Potatoes are very 
scabby this year. Weare paying thirty-five cents 
per bushel for fairto good potatoes, and farmers 
are drawing them in quite freely.’’—‘‘ Are you tak- 
ing in any apples ?’’—‘‘Oh, yes,” he said with a 
smile, ‘‘we are paying seventy-five cents a barrel 
for small barrels, and one dollar for flour barrel 
size. That is the situation to-day throughout this 
section.”—‘‘ That is for early apples,” we said, 
‘* what shall you pay for winter fruit ?”"—“ It is too 





early to answer this question with the late kinds 











of apples, but there will be the same difference in 
the price between the large and small barrels.” 
We stepped into a butcher’s shop. There was a 
nice fresh ham on the block, and the butcher was 
cutting off a couple of steaks for a custcmer. 
‘* What are you paying for pork ?”—‘‘I paid seven 
and a half cents for this, and I have some coming 
in to-morrow at eight cents per pound. It is more 
than it is worth, but I paid it because I had to have 
it, and could not get it for less.’’—‘* What sized 
pigs do you prefer?” — ‘‘ About two hundred 
pounds; and for this reason, I cut up what my 
customers order from day to day for fresh 
pork, and put down the parts that are not 
wanted, and in ten days I have fine 
‘pickled pork,’ which, at this season, sells 
better than regular salt pork. Of course 
the best fresh pork is from pigs weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds, but it is 
rare that we can get any pigs of this size 
that are fat enough.”? The consumption 
of fresh meat among farmers, he said, 
was far larger than formerly, especially 
beef. Farmers donot like mutton. He 
bought nearly all his beef in Buffalo. 
Sheep and lambs, and calves, and poul- 
try, and pigs, he got from the farmers in 
the neighborhood. When we came back, 
another produce dealer met us and re- 
marked, ‘‘everything is cheap except 
» meat. I have to pay fourteen to fifteen 
cents per pound for beefsteak. It is too 
high.’’ A long freight train went past on 
the railroad, loaded with cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. This is a sight so common, 
that we take no notice of it. But several 
cars were loaded with live poultry, on 
their way to New York and Boston. This 
is something new. <A few miles from the 
village we passed the farm of Mr. Scran- 
ton. He and two men were digging 
Beauty of Hebron potatoes with four 
tine forks, not hooks. The potatoes were 
sorted and barrelled in the field. He 
thought potatoes paid better than wheat, 
and the late varieties better than the 
early sorts. Farmers were everywhere 
busy at work. Stone-fences were being 
built, houses and barns reshingled, re- 
paired and painted, the roads were in 
excellent condition, and everything in- 
dicated a thrifty, energetic, and prosper- 
ous community. The low price of grain, however, 
must have a depressing effect somewhere. ‘True, 
other things are cheap. ‘‘ Everything is low ex- 
cept meat,’’ expresses the situation elsewhere, 
as well as at Spencerport, and the conclusion is 
inevitable, Farmers must raise more meat, J. H. 





Simple Home-Made Plant Stand. 
—~ = —- 

Mr. L. B. Corey, Suffolk Co, N. Y., sends us a 
description of a plant stand, made in two hours at a 
nominal cost. Four pieces of half-inch iron rod 
(in this case part of an old lightning rod), bad holes 
punched through them at proper hights, in which 





























A PLANT STAND. 


screws two inches long were inserted into the 
ends of inch boards, cut to the desired length and 
width for shelves. The iron rods served as posts, 
and the whole was firm and durable, and quite 
pretty. As many shelves may be used as de- 
sired, or the hight of the plants will permit. The 
stands would be improved by staining the shelves, 
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Shall the Walks be Straight or Curved? 


If one proposes to improve his place, whether 
the improvement consists merely in “‘ fixing up the 
front yard,” or in beautifying a large estate, the 
plan should be well considered. Make a sketeh or 
plan of the ground as it now is, and then mark on 
it the proposed alterations and improvements. 
The plan may be on smooth, brown paper, which 





some appear finer than others, with the use of 
about the same advantages and materials in both.”’ 

Before we had competent landscape architects, 
ignorant gardeners from the old country pretended 
to a knowledge of the art. They were unfortu- 
nately sometimes intrusted with the laying-out of 
large places, and the face of nature has been sadly 
disfigured by their efforts. Having seen walks and 
drives at home, which were properly laid out with 
a graceful sweeping curve, they 
evidently thought that the art of 
the designer consisted in making 
the walks curved, and acting on 
the principle, ‘‘ there can not be 
too much of a good thing,” they 














made some remarkable specimens 











in the serpentine style. Figures 3 
and 4 are two illustrations of un- 
meaning crooks and turns, sketch- 
ed by Mr. Long, from actual ex- 








Fig. 1.—cURVED WALK. 


can be fastened to a planed board. Draw to a 
scale, which should be large enough to show al 
the objects distinctly. It will add greatly to the 
interest of the work, to make the plan a matter of 
family consultation, and encourage all, young and 
old, to offer suggestions as to details. It is well to 
recolleet the Irish tailor, who, when ridiculed for 


the t amount of chalking he did on his cloth 
before cutting, replied: ‘Shure, and chalk is not 
shears.”? Changes are readily made upon the plan, 


but when the plan is carried out on the ground, 
alterations are difficult and expensive. In makinga 
plan, the question will come up as to a walk or 
road: ‘‘Shall it be straight or curved ?”’ The an- 
swer to this is often of more importance with a 
small area than a large one. A small plat, should 
beso treated as to make it appear as large as pos- 
sible. In his volume which we shall publish in a 
few days, Mr. Elias A. Long says of figures 1 and 2: 
“ When the door of the house is twenty or more 
feet from the entrance gate, curves may usually be 
introduced by having the gate not directly in front 
of the door, but a little to one side. Such an ar- 
rangement tends to keep the area in front of the 
house larger, when the walk is set to one side; as 
a result, the house shows to better advantage, than 
if the main front plat were kept smaller by a 
straight walk encroaching upon it. The house, in 
figure 1, it is at once seen, has a finer setting 
with a curved approach, than if the part in front 
of it were to be narrowed by a straight walk, as 
shown by the dotted lines. This principle is also 
illustrated in figure 2, both in walks and carriage- 
drives. Although here, by making curved walks, 
there is one more leading to the house than if they 
were straight ; still with the foreground thus ar- 
ranged, the buildings are seen to much better ad- 
vantage over the stretch of lawn, embellished with 
trees, shrubs, and flowers (omitted in the engrav- 
ing), than if the scene were cut up by the hard 
lines of a straight walk. The general improve- 
ment in the appearance of the grounds is also much 
better, for instead of increasing the angular out- 




















Figs. 3 and 4.—UNMEANING CROOKS. 


lines—strong enough already in the buildings and 
boundaries—by making the walks straight, we curve 
them gracefully, and thus induce variety in the 
lines. The curves are brought in such a way, that 
we secure that most desirable of garden qualities, 
breadth just where it is most needed, namely: jn 
the foreground of the main building. This simple 
point is one that accounts for much of that 
indescribable difference in places, which makes 


Fig. 2.—CURVED WALKS AND DRIVES, 








| by ordinary natural arrangements. 








amples. In localities where the 
surroundings are formal, and large 
buildings present strong architectural features, 
curved walks would be manifestly out of keep- 
ing. Straight walks are demanded, and they 
may be so treated as to contribute to the ornamen- 
tation of the plat. In illustration of this view, Mr. 
Long gives figure 5, concerning which he writes: 

“The plat is skirted in its border by a belt of trees 
and shrubs, and a conspicuous circular bed of ever- 
greens occupies a central position. This simple 
arrangement of neat, well-kept walks, cut into the 
level sward, harmonizes with the strong angular 
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Fig. 5.—sTRAIGHT WALKS ESSENTIAL. 


features that exist in the surroundings—wbich are, 
it may be said, too strong to be overcome in effect, 
In this way is 
found a pleasing kind of ornamentation for the 
place, which it would be hard to equal by any 
other means. It should be observed in this case, 
that the walks are not so prominent or so close to- 
gether, but that they convey the idea of subordi- 
nation to buildings, trees, grass, and streets, hence 
their fitness is easily accounted for. Were the 
square plats between the walks filled with flowers 
or numerous vases, etc., instead of mostly plain 
grsss, the fine effect would be largely lacking.” 


—___—_. 


NITRATE OF Sopa.—A good commercial article 
of nitrate of soda contains fourteen and one-half 
per cent of nitrogen. The price is now about fifty 
dollars per ton. Jn other words, the nitrogen costs 
about seventeen cents per pound. It is in an 
active available condition, and there is probably no 
cheaper source of nitrogen. Market-gardeners, 
nurserymen, and all others who buy manure, could 
unquestionably use nitrate of soda to great advan- 
tage. What the market-gardener needs is rich ma- 
nure. The ordinary manure obtained from city 
stables and elsewhere is poor in nitrogen—especi- 
ally in soluble nitrogen. Five hundred pounds of 
nitrate of soda used in conjunction with twenty 
tons of manure per acre, would often produce a 
better crop than forty tons of manure. We have 
used it with decided benefit on asparagus, onions, 
young cabbage plants, carrots, beets, celery, etc, 
Nitrate of soda is very soluble,and should be ap- 
plied in small doses to the growing crop. Much 
will be washed out of the soil by heavy rains. 
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A New Pecan Nut. 
> 
The Pecan-nut has been so generally regarded ag 
a tree belonging to a warm climate, that very few 
persons have deemed it worth while to attempt 
to cultivate it ina cool one. In the absence of any 
very extensive experiments in raising pecan trees 
in our Northern States, we have but few facts to 


give as an encouragement to those who may desire 
to plant this tree extensively for either the nuts or 
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Fig. 1—NUSSBAUMER’S PECAN NUT. 


timber. It may be said, however, that because 
there are few bearing pecan-nut trees in our more 
Northern States, it should not be taken as proof 
that this tree is not adapted tu the climate. It ig 
quite likely that most of the seedlings raised in 
nurseries and by amateurs, have been from the nuts 
purchased in our markets, or received from friends 
and correspondents in the ‘Southern States, and 
trees raised from these would be far more likely to 
be tender than those gathered from the extreme 
northern range of this species of hickory. 

If there is anything in what is called the acclima- 
tion of plants, then seedlings raised from the pecan 
nuts grown in Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois, 
would prove to be far more hardy and better adapt- 
ed to localities, still farther North than those seed- 
lings raised from nuts gathered in the warmer parts 
of the South. It may be well for those who wish to 
try the experiment of raising pecans in our Northern 
States to remember this when looking for either 
nuts or seedling trees for planting. Nuts of the 
very largest size are produced by trees along the 
most northern range of the pecan. In fact, the 
largest nut that I haveas yet seen, was recently 
received through the kindness of my old friend and 
veteran pomologist, Judge Samuel Miller, of Mo. 
This nut is correctly represented in figure 1. Judge 
Miller writes me that the tree bearing this nut is 
growing in St. Clair County, Illinois, and has been 
named ‘‘ Nussbaumer’s Hybrid,” after its dis- 
coverer. The tree is a very large one, the stem 
measuring some two feet iv diameter at the base, 
and is very tall, but its hight has not been cor- 
rectly ascertained. It is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the Carya oliveformis and Carya sulcata, but 
this is only conjecture. But whatever its origin, it 
is certainly one of the most remarkable as well as 
largest pecan nuts as yet discovered, and it is to be 
hoped that the owner or some one else will be 
successful in propagating it extensively, for such a 
noble and valuable variety should not be allowed 
to become extinct. The shell of this nut has a 
slightly undulating or rugose surface that rather 
sustains the view of its being a hybrid, and iam 
inclined to think favorably of this idea. 

From the neighborhood of Mobile, Alabama, I 
have this season received some specimens of avery 
early as well as large variety of pecan, and figure 





Fig. 2.—PECULIAR SHAPED PECAN NUT. 


2 was made from a nut of a fair average size. This 
nut is not only early, but is of a peculiar shape, 
its greatest diameter being near the upper end, 
then tapering éuddenly to a point. There are 
no doubt hundreds of very distinct varieties of 
pecan nuts, to be found in regions where this tree 
is indigenous, and it is time that the very best and 
largest were sought out and propagated in planta- 
tions of nut-bearing trees. A. 8. FULLER. 
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. : In regard to the application of manure, much 

The New White Gr ap e—The Niagara. Pret the character of the soil, the condition 
White grapes meet with a more ready sale, and | of the manure, and the amount you can obtain 

P " ae rice in the market than black or | now or in the spring. If you have abundance of 
ve a ca : white grape, possessing all the | manure, and the soil is rather heavy, plow under 
red +e have made the Concord so popular, | twenty or thirty tons per acre, eight or ten inches 
rit ve ona desideratum among grape-growers, | deep, and let it stay there. Then, either this fall or 
- seats. a seedling of the Concord, was largely | in the spring, work into the surface soil five or six 
Pt ae advertisements told every one ‘‘you | inches deep, another good coat of manure—say 
0 ys sie and it fora time had a “boom,” | twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty tons per acre, accord- 
ong poser is so indifferent, that it failed of | ing to the crops you wish to set out in the ground. 
acceptance as the white compeer of the Concord. Early cabbages will pay for the most liberal 
At the meeting of the American Pomological So- amount of manure. Late cabbages will get along 
ciety in 1879, at Rochéster, N. Y., there was a re- with less, and so will sweet corn, beets,carrots, pars- 
markable exhibition of new white grapes; no less | nips, salsify, and all the later vegetables. There 








than four varieties were there first placed ae Se. 


before pomologists, their owners claiming 
for each all the good qualities which should 
make it the white grape that fruit growers 
had so long waited for. These new varie- 
ties have been on sale for the past two or 
three years, but the Niagara was offered 
under conditions which restricted its sale, 
save for vineyard planting. It is now, how- 
ever, offered in open market by many nur- 
serymen, and without conditions. 

The “ Niagara” originated at Lockport, 
N. Y., being a seedling of the Concord, fer- 
tilized, as it is claimed, by the Cassady, an 
old white variety. The vine is said to be 
perfectly hardy; it has leaves shaped much 
like those of Hartford Prolific, being large, 
thick, leathery and downy. A basket of 
the fruit sent us by J. 8. Hubbard, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y., allowed us to judge of 
its quality, and we have had an engraving 
made to show its appearance. The bunch 
is reduced, but a single berry gives the 
average natural size. The clusters are 
medium to large, averaging half a pound 
in weight, though occasionally heavier, 
sometimes shouldered, and compact. The 
berry is large, equalling or exceeding the 
Concord, very uniform, round or slightly 
oval, and clings well to the cluster; color 
light greenish-white, often with a tinge of 
amber in the sun, with a thin whitish 
bloom; the skin is thin but strong. In 
quality, the fruit is, in our judgment, su- 
perior to the Concord; its freedom from 
unpleasant foxiness, and the tenderness 
and sweetness of the flesh,make it very 
acceptable. The Niagara ripens with Hart- 
ford Prolific, and is said to hang without 
shrivelling until frost. This variety has 
already been planted extensively, there be- 
ing over two hundred acres at Brocton, 
N. Y., and the accounts of its prolific char- 
acter, early bearing, and freedom from dis- 
ease, are well authenticated. The fruit is 
said to keep well; that it is an excellent shipper, | is little probability, however, that you will get the 
the specimens that were sent to us bear witness. | land too rich. What we particularly wish to sug- 
gest is the advantage of good, deep, thorough 
plowing this fall, and the liberal use of manure 

Starting a Farm Garden. either now or in the spring, or both. On light, 
— sandy land it will probably be better to use the 

A properly worked and manured farm garden | greater portion of the manure in the spring, and 
improves every year. Starting with ordinary farm | supplement it with phosphates and nitrate of soda, 
land, it is almost impossible to get it in the best _ 
and highest condition the first season. The chief 
reason for this is probably because, no matter how The Cultivation of Onions. 
much manure we may use, it is difficult to get it ——_— 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. An eminent Onion growing is a specialty in certain sections 
chemist, the late Professor Way, once said manure | —principally on black, mucky land. The onions 
needed to be digested by the soil before it wasin | are grown year after year on the same land. In 
the right condition to be assimilated by the roots | many localities, where onions were once largely 
of plants. This may be somewhat fanciful, but at | grown, the crop has been abandoned, owing to the 
any rate, every gardener must have observed that | ravages of the onion maggot. This gives farmers 


THE NIAGARA GRAPE. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 








. Taw land, even though it may be heavily man- | in places where the crop is not extensively grown, 


ured, seldom gives the best results the first season. | a decided advantage. The maggots are not likely 

To avoid disappointment the first season, there- | to be very troublesome fora few years. To those 
fore, we would earnestly recommend those who | proposing to grow onions for the first time, we de- 
are about to start a new garden next spring, to | sire to offer some suggestions: Get the land 
commence preparation this autumn. If there is | ready for sowing in the fall. Plow it, harrow it, 
time for nothing more, remove all the rubbish and | pick off the stones and rubbish, and work in all 
weeds and large stones. Plow it deep and well, | the manure youcan. Act exactly as though you 
and if the soil is dry enough to pulverize, puton the | were going to sow the seed, but do not sow 
harrow and roller, and reduce it to the finest tilth. | it until spring. Drill in the onion seed in the 


























spring the first moment the land is dry enough to 
work, There are a dozen other little matters of 
more or less importance, but these points, 
properly observed, will do more to ensure success, 
than the whole dozen. As to the best land to se- 
lect for sowing onions, we may say that we have 
had good crops on light sand, and on heavy clay, 
and on black muck, and on soil possessing a greater 
or less degree of all these characteristics. Success 
depends much more on the man than on the soil. 





Hanging Baskets, 


Hanging baskets for plants are made of different 
materials, and ina great variety of forms. Some 
are formed of wire, others of clay, and orna- 
mented with fancy mouldings, etc. Very 
pretty baskets in rustic style ure made by 
covering the outside of a wooden bow! with 
fantastic knots and roots; this makes a 
pleasing basket, but we know of none so 
desirable as the old style of semi-globular 
’ wire basket, when properly filled. 
To fill a wire basket, first obtain some of 
® the green moss to be found on the lower 
«portion of the trunks of trees in almost any 
shady piece of woods. This is to be used as 
a lining to the basket, turning the green 
side out, and entirely covering the inside of 
the wire form with the moss, Before filling 
the basket with soil, place a handful of 
charcoal or gravel in the bottom, which will 
hold the moisture. Fill the basket with 
rich, loose loam, such as will not harden 
by frequent waterings. Plants that are 
peculiarly suitable for hanging baskets are 
quite numerous, and from them a selection 
may be made that will please the most ex- 
acting taste. It is a mistake to crowd too 
many plants into a basket, if they grow 
they will soon become root-bound, stunted, 
and look sickly. If the hanging basket be 
of the ordinary size, one large and choice 
plant placed in the centre with a few grace- 
ful vines to droop over the edges, will have 
a better effect when established and grow- 
ing, than if it were crowded with plants at 
the time of filling. Hanging baskets being 
constantly suspended, they are exposed to 
draughts of air from all sides, and the soil 
is soon dried out. Hence careful watching 
is necessary in order to prevent the con- 
tents from becoming too dry, If the moss 
appears to be dry, take the basket down 
and dip it once or twice in a pail of water ; 
this is better than sprinkling from a water- . 
ing-pot. In filling hanging baskets, or 
vases of any kind, we invariably cover the 
surface of the soil with the same green 
moss used for lining, which, while it adds 
materially to the pleasing appearance of the whole, 
prevents the soil from drying out or becoming 
baked on the surface. If the surface of the soil 
in pots be covered with moss of this kind, espec- 
ially in summer, moisture will be retained, and 
watering be required much less frequently. 

The following is a list of the choice plants suita- 
ble for hanging baskets. Those marked thus (t) 
are fine for the centre. Those marked (*) have hand- 
some foliage, and this mark ({) indicates that the 
plants have flowers in addition to rich foliage: 

¢ Begonia glaucophylla scandens ; toxalis; +be- 
gonia rex, very fine; * fittonia; + cuphea platycen- 
tra (cigar plant) ; t+ pandanus (screw pine); ¢ dra- 
cena (Young’s) ; tneirembergia ; + centaurea gym- 
nocarpa; {geraniums, Mrs. Pollock and Happy 
Thought ; *tradescantia discolor; * peperomias ; 
tgloxinias ; * fancy ferns; tageratum (John Doug- 
lass, blue); t achyranthes ; } variegated hydrangea; 
*ficus Parcelli; {gesnerias; *variegated grasses, ete. 

TRAILING PLANTS.—} Fuchsia microphylla; Se- 
dum (stone crop); tivy-leaved geraniums ; German 
ivy; Indian strawberry vine ; Kenilworth iyy ; ly- 
copodium ; ‘moneywort; {trailing blue lobelia ; 
* cissus discolor ; {lysimachia (moneywort) ; {tro- 
peolums; {torrenia Asiatica; {mesembryanthe- 
mums (ice plant); {cobea scandens; { pilogyne 
suavis ; tlygodium scandens (climbing fern). 
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Notes of Fashion. 
cae 

It is very easy for a lady of good taste to be in 
fashion this fall, for the styles are unlimited in 
number, and one is at liberty to choose from an 
almost endless variety of fabrics, such colors and 
shapes as suit her own individual fancy, always re- 
membering that simplicity is the rule for home and 
street costumes. Many skirts are made without 
any puffs or drapery. Of course these are very 
slightly gored, if at all, and this on the front breadth 
only. The fullness is all thrown to the back, 
whereit is supported by a full tournure underneath. 
The back breadths should be cut longer than the 
others. Some dresses have a basque-front, apron- 
draped over-skirt, with a long, plain, princess back. 
Others have the back breadths in two double box 
plaits, reaching to the bottom of the skirt. These 
are set on just below the waist. Drapery is not out 
of place, however, and none need fear to wear last 
year’s dresses, lest they should be “‘ out of style.” 
For quiet kinds of trimming, cord and braid are 
most used, and the still favorite vest is often formed 
by horizontal rows of braid, fastened at the ends 
by small buttons, or loops of the braid. The skirt 
may be trimmed with rows of braid, from a quarter 
to half a yard deep, finished at the bottom with a 
narrow plaiting. A very pretty style of cord or 
braid trimming, consists of interlaced rings form- 
inga chain. Embroidery is much used, but should 
be of the color of the material. Beaded trimmings 
for rich fabrics, and for dress occasions, are very 
popular. There are costly and elegant passemen- 
teries in jet, and it would seem asif nothing could 
ever take their place for trimming black silks and 
velvets. There are also leaves and sprays wrought 
in colored beads or pearls for gayerdresses. Clasps 
and buckles are much used at the neck and waist- 
line with full vests. They are of metal, in quaint 
designs, and not expensive. 

Bonnets are seen in many shapes, large and small, 
but the favorite is the small, round capote. Many 
have one to match each dress—but this is needless. 
A smooth felt or velvet, in some dark, rich shade, 
will look well with almost any dress. A puff of 
velvet all around, a cluster of loops, or bunch of 
feathers on the top, is all the trimming necessary. 
They may be with or without strings. A bow un- 
der the chin, of velvet, two or three inches wide, 
without ends, is becoming to almost every one. 
This is instead of the narrow velvet, which has 
been, and still is worn. Hats are not chosen by 
ladies of middle-age. For young ladiesand chil- 
dren they are high, tapering to the crown, and have 
a natrow brim. They set back on the head a little, 
and are faced with velvet and trimmed with a broad 
twist of velvet, with a mass of loops or feathers 
directly in front. We here give a description of a 
few hats. A young lady may select a brown straw 
or felt, lined with brown velvet, and trimmed with 
shaded bronze and coral pink feathers. This is to 
be worn with a bronze-colored suit of cloth or silk. 
Another is made on a frame, and has a crown of 
puffed gray silk, with velvet front; the silk is 
dotted with red chenille, and the trimming is velvet, 
with a steel buckle, and a gray and red aigrette on 
the top. A very, pretty bonnet fora middle-aged 
lady, is of gray felt, with a puffed black velvet 
edge, and gray and black tips. 

For misses and little girls dark blue is a favorite 
color, with which is blended a rich dark-red. A 
blue felt bat has three or four narrow blue velvet 
bands around it, and a cluster of loops in front, in 
which are two small red wings. With this is worn 
adress of plain blue, with a plaid skirt of blue and 
red, which is also for the vest, collar, and cuffs. A 
gray felt hat trimmed with rich red velvet, and 
white wings, is very pretty. For outside, little girls 
wear the long, plain redingoie, plainly stitched, 








or trimmed with braid or fur. A pointed hood, 
with a bright lining is often added. Good common 
sense seems now to be wedded with fashion, and 
health and comfort are considered. We have thick 
shoes, broad heels, warm stockings, and strong 
and well-made underwear for all ages. The days 
of dressing for show merely, are passed, and good, 
substantial garments, even if a year or two old, 
need not be laid aside. ETHEL STONE. 
Se 


An Ornamental Slipper-Case. 





Shape two pieces of heavy card-board, as shown 
in the engraving, one for the foundation being of 
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A SLIPPER-CASE, 


the size required to hold the slippers, the other for 
the pocket, being a trifle more than half the length, 
and three inches wider than the first piece. The 
foundation is covered with felt, the part extending 
above the pocket being divided diagonally, and 
covered with contrasting colors. One half has a 
design in embroidery, painting, or etching in out- 
line stitch, and the other is puffed. The pocket is 
similarly decorated, and is bordered with a puffing 
one inch and a half wide. Sew the pocket firmly 
to the back-board, and allow the puffing to extend 
over the edge. Line the case neatly with silesia. 
So EEEESUEE EEE cinco 


A Cheap Home-made Secretary. 
—<—>—_ 


An old sewing machine frame from which the 
works are quickly unscrewed, is easily made to serve 
as a secretary and small book-case. By unhinging 
the cover and fastening it with two iron braces and 
screws to the back in an upright position, the place 
for books is made. To cover the holes a piece of 
felt may be pasted on the table part. Old frames 
may be purchased at the factories for a small sum, 
and will be found very useful with these changes. 





The small drawer is a convenient place for pens, 
stamps, etc., and an upright piece of steel under the 
drawer may be sharpened to hold notes in place, 











Christmas Cards Made at Home. 
ee 

Beautiful Christmas cards can be made at home 
with little work or expense. The foundation isa 
cream-white card about siz inches wide and four 
long. On the right-hand side of the card arrange 
a cluster of golden-rods, held in place by a narrow 
ribbon taken from the back of the card over the 
stems, then back through a second hole and tied 
in a bow on the back. The mottoes are painted in 
one color witha fine pointed brush. It is well to 
practise on the lettering with an extra slip before 
beginning on the card. The motto may be changed 
to suit the taste of the worker. Golden-rod dries 
well and keeps its color so long that itis one of the 
best of flowers to use for such cards. A sprig of 
holly is very appropriate. A small sprig of ever- 
green mixed with red berries is pretty. Another 
pleasing card can be made by using pressed ferns 
and pansies ; the latter when pressed will keep 
their color well. A charming card from Scotland 
has a bunch of heather fastened in the center, 
and the word ‘‘ Christmas” and date written below, 

Any person who paints can make an attractive 
card by fringing a piece of silk five inches wide 
and seven Jong, to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch. On the silk is painted any design and motto 
that may be selected ; after which it is fastened to 
a card e trifle larger by narrow ribbons passed 
through holes in the card and tied in tiny bows on 
the right side. Only two bows in opposite corners 
will be needed to secure the painted silk to the card. 
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A Piano Scarf. 
—<—j>—_——. 

A very suitable present for the holidays that can 
be made with little expense, isa scarf with crazy 
border, for an upright piano. Take a piece of felt 
eighteen inchés wide aud twenty-four inches longer 





ORNAMENTAL PIANO COVER, 


than the width of the piano. A piece of un- 
bleached muslin eighteen inches wide and four 
inches deep is used for the foundation of the crazy 
work. On this baste small pieces of silk, satin, 
plush, or velvet, in any shape or size, the edges to 
be all carefully turned down before basting on the 
muslin. The edge of each piece is then embroid- 
ered with silk or floss of a contrasting shade ina 
variety of stitches. The pieces may be either 
ornamented with painting or embroidery. The 
greater the variety of stitches and color the pret- 
tier will be the scarf. A border of this crazy work 
is fastened on each end of the scarf, five inches 
from the edge, with a narrow black velvet ribbon, 
which is ornamented on each side with gold floss. 
The two edges are cut in points and finished with 
tassels or fancy balls, as shown in the engraving. 
eee ee 

Dexicrious Lemon Syrup.—Cut two or three 
lemons in thin sli¢es (removing the seeds) into a 
little saucepan with water to cover, and let them 
cook slowly, adding more water as the first boils - 
away. When the slices are tender, take them out 
and add white sugar enough to make a syrup of 
the juice and water, and simmer until it thickens. 
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How to Dress the Christmas Tree. 
——— 


The following suggestions are equally adapted to 

a large tree intended for a school entertainment, 
ora smaller tree at home. First select a tree of a 
suitable size, and good shape. Place it firmly in a 
tub, keg, or bucket, by nailing several wooden 
braces across the tub from side to side, close to the 
trunk of the tree, and filling it with sand, stones, 
or bricks. Cover the topof this base with moss, 
or bits of evergreen, and wrap a piece of bright- 
colored cloth around the sides of the tub or keg. 
Various kinds of pretty ornaments for Christmas 
trees can be bought at the 
shops, but very good ones may 
be made at home for a trifle. 
The decorations must be 
showy and bright, but need 
not be as neatly made as if 
they were to undergo close in- 
spection. Cranberries and pop- 
ped corn strung on a thread, 
and looped from branch to 
branch, are quite effective. 
Chains made out of gold and 
silver paper, are used in the 
same way. Cut a number of 
ovals about two inches long, 
and remove the centers to 
make rings. Join these intoa 
chain by slipping a narrow 
strip of paper, three inches 
long, through two rings, and 
gluing the ends together. Join 
on another ring with another 
strip of paper, and soon. Cut 
out of card-board as many 
stars, crescents, and ‘‘butter- 
flies’? as will be needed, and 
twice that number out of gold 
and silver paper, and paste the 
latter on each side of the card- 
board. Pass a black thread 
through a point of the stars 
and crescents, and tie in a 
loop, by which it is hung on 
the tree. Out of blue, yellow, 
white, and red tissue paper, 
make tassels by cutting the 
paper into tiny strips. Fasten a bunch of these to 
the ‘‘ butterflies,” by passing a cord around both. 
Small candles, for lighting up the tree, may be 
fastened in place, when the regular candle holders 
are not to be had, by bending a small-sized hair-pin 
over the branch, points up, and pressing the candle 
down on the pin. The work of ornamenting the 
tree can be done by the whole family, but the 
presents should be given to a person of decora- 
tive taste and skill to hang in place on the tree. 
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An Inexpensive Table-Cover. 
—>—_ 
A very handsome table-cover, a corner of which 
is represented in the engraving, can be made at 
a small cost. A square of some rich shade of felt 





SEGMENT OF A TABLE COVER, 


is used forthe body. The border is formed of vel- 
vet or plush. As the pieces used are very small, 
discarded bonnet or dress trimmings, carefully 











brushed and steamed, will answer as well as new 
material. The darkest shade in the engraving 
represents black velvet, while light and dark well- 
blended colors should be used to fill the smaller 
spaces. Careshould be taken in sewing the pieces 
together, and afterward basting them on to the 
felt, leaving a border of three inches on the outside. 
The seam should be ‘ feathered-stitched,’? with 
gold-colored floss. The fringe upon the border is 


mide by cutting the three inches of felt along the 
edge into small strips one-quarter of an inch wide. 
The table top should not be larger than the body of 
the cover, so that the border of contrasting colors, 





A GROUP OF CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


with the fringe beyond, will neatly hang in sight, 
and produce a handsome and pleasing effect. 


Christmas Decorations. 
ig 

Above we present several new designs for 
Christmas Decoration. The foundation for the 
Fan is pasteboard, made to represent an open 
fan, by cutting it in Jarge points on the edge. 
Draw a pencil line from the center of the fan 
(where the bow is seen) to the upper and lower end 
of each point. Two shades of green are needed to 
give it the desired effect; sew the lighter on the 
left side of the points, and the darker on the right; 
this will make it look like an open fan. Fasten on 
a spray of bright red berries and a large bow of red 
ribbon at the bottom; they can be made large 
enough to fit over the top of a door. 

The Parasol is also formed of pasteboard. 
the pieces out, guided by a parasol, and overhand 
them together. Sew the green on with a few berries 
scattered over them, Use a rustic stick for the 
handle, and cut a hole in the top of the parasol, 
allowing the stick to show several inches aboveit ; 
fasten it in securely and finish with a large bow 
of bright ribbon tied on the handle. 

Pressed ferns may be used for decorating lace 
curtains. They are kept in place with pins which 
can be easily concealed, and the ferns do not look 
as stiff as when sewed or. Use large ferns for the 
center of each curtain, grouping several together, 
and tie with scarlet satin ribbon. Tack a few 
branches of pine and holly over the window. 

The Work Bag, made of a hat, will be found use- 
fuland ornamental. Asoft straw hat with a roll- 
ing brim will answer the purpose best. Cover the 
hat smoothly with silk or satin inside and out. <A 
piece of pasteboard cut the size of the crown is 








Cut 








covered on both sides with silk and finished on the 
edge with a silk cord attached to one side of the 
hat. Make a loop on the other side to fasten it in 
place in the hat, and sew a stripe of narrow ribbon 
on the crown, making several places for slipping in 
scissors and other sewing utensils. Sew a straight 
strip of silk on the inside of the crown to form a 
bag; shirr it at the top with ribbon left long by 
which to hangit. Palm leaf fans gilded and orna- 
mented with holly or mistletoe look very pretty 
and help to decorate the home. 

A Cow Bell, suitably decorated, makes a hang- 
ing ornament for the chandelier. It can be 
gilded or left the natural color. 
Hang it with a broad ribbon. 

A Sachet Bag is a neat and 
easily made little present. 
Two shades of satin ribbon 
are cut eleven inches long and 
sewed together within an inch 
and a half of each end. Cut 
the ends in points and baste 
a piece of lace two inches 
wide in the top of the bag. 
Make an inner bag of several 
thicknesses of cotton sprink- 
led freely with Sachet powder, 
slip it in the ribbon bag and 
tie it together at the top as 
seen in the engraving. Place 
a bow of many loops and 
ends on the point. 

The Book Marks are made 
of pasteboard covered neatly 
with satin with a spray of 
mistletoe and holly painted on 
them. Cut a round hole in 
the top of them, work it 
around in button hole stitch, 
and tie in a narrow satin rib- 
bon. Those are fortunate 
who, in the season dried flow- 
ers, ferns, etc., have gathered 
a good supply, in anticipation 
of the demand for them at the 
approach of Christmas. Some 
of the ferns are cvergreen, and 
these may still be collected 
and dried, by pressing them 
between papers. The Climbing, or Hartford fern 
(pressed), is kept for sale by many florists. 
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Birch Bark Panels. 
BIS 22 5 

Take astrip of canoe or paper birch bark and - 
split it until the pieces are very thin ; cut from one 
of these papery strips a little figure, of Kate 
Greenaway style, or any Mother Goose character, 
desired. Paste the figure carefully on a panel of 
black card-board, and with pen and ink draw the 
few lines necessary to designate the arms, dress, 





BIRCH BARK PANEL, 


etc. A few strokes witha paint brush to repre- 


sent grass at the feet of the figure are all that is 
necessary. If the bark is hard, soak it in water 
Mount the card on an easel. 


before splitting. 
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The Doctor’s Talks, 
Cre 

A long time ago I showed how some of the tricks 
of the so-called magicians are performed. Since 
then I have had several letters asking for more of 
these tricks. An exhibition of magic, “sleight of 
hand,” or conjuring, as it is called, is very amusing; 
we see all sorts of impossible things done before 
our eyes, and though we know that our senses are 
deceived, the deception is performed so neatly, that 
we are at a loss to see how it is done. Most of the 
conjurer’s tricks are performed by the aid of in- 
geniously contrived apparatus ; the various boxes, 





Fig. 1.—a KNIFE THROUGH TAE WRIST. 


cans, jars, etc., he uses in his strange art, are all 
made to help the illusion. 
A KNIFE THROUGH THE WRIST. 

The trick of passing a knife through the wrist, 
will show how very simple some of the deceptions 
are. The magician shows his arm, with a large 
knife passing completely through it, as in figure 1. 
If you were to see the knife, it would no longer be 
a matter of wonder. The knife is cut in two, and 
the parts connected by means of a curved spring, 
as in figure 2. By means of the spring, one-half 
of the knife is held above the wrist, and the other 
half directly below it, the knife appearing to the 
eye exactly as if it passed through thearm. Other 





Fig. 2.—THE KNIFE. 
tricks, equally surprising, are performed by the 
aid of devices quite as simple as those mentioned. 
DRAWING LIQUID FROM THE FOREHEAD. 
This trick could be performed by two persons, for 
the amusement of a gathering of young folks. One 
who undertakes to perform any trick should be 
perfectly cool and self-possessed, and bea good 





Fig. 3.—11QUID FROM THE FOREHEAD, 


talker. This trick requires two boys, who should 
rehearse their parts beforehand. One boy, whom 
we will call George, performs the trick, and Charles 
acts as his assistant. George attracts the atten- 








tion of the company by saying tothe other: ‘‘ Why 
Charles, what on earth makes you look so pale, 
what is the matter with you ? ”—Charles.—“ Yes, 
something is the matter, I feel very badly.’”’— 
George.—‘‘ What have you taken ?”—Charles.—“ I 
saw in the next room a bottle 
which I supposed might be 
some refreshment, and I—I 
tasted of it.’? — George. — 
‘““What! a bottle on the 
shelf ?-—Mother’s hair tonic! 
Oh, Charles, why did you! 
It will at once fly to your 
head, and give you colly- 
wobbles of the brain.’’ — 
Charles.— ‘‘Oh, what shall I 
do ?—what shall—I—do—oo 
—oo.’’— George.—“‘ Sit here, _. 
and I’ll relieve you at once.” Fig. 4.—THE FUNNEL. 
George goes out and returns with a big awl anda 
glass in one hand,and asmall funnel in the other. He 
asks one of the company to hold the glass, makes 
Charles bend his head over, and at once plunges 
the awl into his forehead. Then asking the holder 
of the glass to bring it to the proper position, ap- 
plies the funnel to Charles’ forehead, and a quan- 
tity of dark liquid runs into the glass.—George.— 
“There, Charles, how do you feel now.’’~- Charles. 
—‘Better, much better.’”-—George.—“‘ A walk in 
the open air will quite restore you, come.” This 
gives George a chance to remove his awl and fun- 
nel before the others examine them. The trick, 
when well done, is very puzzling, the awl appear- 
ing to enter the forehead, and the liquid to run 
from the wound. The awl, as seen in figure 3, is 
so arranged that with a slight pressure upon its 
blunt point, it slips into the handle. When pressed 
against the boy’s forehead, it appears to enter the 
skull. The funnel, figure 4, is a double one. Such 
funnels are sold by dealers in magician’s imple- 
ments, and can be made by atinman. A funnel is 
placed inside of another, with a small space between 
the two. Molasses and water, or other colored 
liquid is placed in the space between the two fun- 
nels ; there is a small air hole connecting with this 
space, just where the handle is attached. As long 
as the thumb is kept over this air-hole, the liquid 
will remain in the space, but as soon as the hole is 
uncovered, and air allowed to enter, the dark ligq- 
uid will run out and should be caught in the glass. 
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Christmas Surprises. 
eae 

If Christmas presents are not too numerous it is 
a good plan to prolong the pleasure by a few unex- 
pected surprises. In one 
family we know of, the gifts 
are hidden in out-of-the-way 
places, and there is a grand 
game of ‘ Hide and Seek” 
on Christmas morning ; and 
great fun when the articles 
(which are labeled) are dis- 
covered, and delivered to 
the rightful owners. 

The Treasure-Loaf, is a 
novel Christmas-box for the 
mother of the family. To 
make this, take a loaf of 
bread well browned, and 
with a sharp knife make a 
deep incision and work the 
knife round until you can 
lift off the lower piece en- 
tire. Scrape out all the soft 
part within, only leaving the 
crust. Wrap the gift in pa- 
per, lay it in the hollow 
and replace the removed 
portion, which must be se- 
cured in place with flour 
paste. Then set the loaf 
in a hot oven for a few 
moments to brown the under-side, and when taken 
out rub the joined places with sand paper ; noone 
will suspect from the appearance of the loaf that 
it has been opened, until fhe present is discovered. 








often call it the Brush-tailed Kangaroo. 
general color of the animal is a purplish-gray, the 
chin and underside of the throat are white, with 





The litle ones will appreciate the Christmas 
snowball. Construct a framework of whalebones 
in two-halves, a yard anda half in circumference. 
There should be four or five strips for each half, 
joined together at both ends and bulging in the 
centre, to give a circular shape ; cover these with 
paper and then gum on white wool or cotton. 
Fill the ball with the gifts, and fasten it together 
lightly, so that it will readily fall apart. It will 
cause great merriment when this ‘Santa 
Claus” snowball comes rolling in on Christmas 
morning, and afterwards falls into many pieces, 
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An Old Puzzle Improved. 
~~ 

The task of making a plug that will exactly fit 
both a round hole and a square one, is by no means 
a new puzzle. The addition here made to it is quite 
new. A thin piece of board has a circular anda 
square hole, and a third in the form of a letter pA 
or an incomplete cross. The puzzle is, to so shape 
one piece of wood, that it will neatly fill all the 
openings. In order that the task may be accom- 
plished, the three holes should bear a proper pro- 
portion to one another. The sides of the square 
hole should be of the same length as the diameter 








of the circle. The top part of the letter T should 
be the length of one side of the square, and from 
the upper side of the cross-piece to the }ower end 
of the upright should be the same length, The 
shape of the block, or plug, may be found after 
a few trials. If given this plug ready made, many 
persons will be puzzled to make it fit all the holes. 





The Rock Kangaroo. 
Or 
The books often speak of the Kangaroo, as if 
there were but one. There is in Australia, besides 
the Great Kangaroo, another, named from its hab- 
its, Rock Kangaroo, and the Tree Kangaroo in 
New Guinea. The engraving represents the Rock 
Kangaroo, whick is only about half the size of the 
common kind. It has a brush of long hairs at the 





THE ROCK KANGAROO, 


end of its tail, on which account the Australians’ 
The 
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other white markings on the under parts. _ This 
animal is only found among rocks over which it 
runs with great agility, and climbs steep precipices 
with the ease of a monkey. The Rock Kangaroo 
hides among the crags during the day, and as it 
rarely ventures out save at night it is rarely met 
with, except by hunters, who seek it in its rocky 
the sake of its flesh, which is 
Its fur, though Jong, is harsh to 
the touch, and is not much valued. The Tree 
Kangaroo is a native of New Guinea. Its fur ‘a 
black, and resembles that of the black bear. This 
animal climbs on trees,,and plays among their 
branches with all the agility of a squirrel, and is 
said to look singularly out of place in hopping 
about in the branches of the tall forest trees. 


hiding places, for 
highly esteemed. 














Each of the enclosures represents a word, all four 
of which, when written in the order given, one 
over the other, will read the same across and down. 





Wing Foo’s Christmas Tree. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


—_<+>—— 

‘“ Pig-tail! and almond eye! catch a Chinee on 
the fly !”’ sang, or rather roared a party of rough 
lads, who, armed with sticks and stones, came 
rushing pell-mell down the street, in pursuit of a 
terrified, overgrown Chinaman, who, with his 
shabby black gown fluttering in the cold wind, and 
his queer little flat hat dancing up and down like an 
animated pan-cake upon his head, was making 
wild leaps over the frosty pavementin his effort to 
escape ; suddenly his foot struck on a glare of ice, 
he slipped, measured his length upon the sidewalk, 
and in an instant his tormentors were around him. 
‘““Now then, Charlie, we have you,’ cried one. 
‘*No more washee, washee for you.””—‘' We won’t 
have such pussy-cat heathen walking round the 
streets at Christmas,’’ added another, at which the 
rest all laughed and shouted, ‘‘No more we 
won't! let’s cut off his pig-tail.”—At this the 
Mongolian’s eyes began io roll wildly, and he 
clasped his hands tightly over the little black 
braid of hair, wound ina snug coil on the top of 
his head, while he feebly gasped, ‘‘ No, no, bad 
Melican boys, no cuttee pick-tail.’? To lose his 
queue, is an irretrievable disgrace to a Chinaman, 
and without it he can never return to his owr 
country. But these cruel young street Arabs were 
relentless in their sport, and after making fun of 
the poor laundryman to their heart’s content, the 
one who appeared to be the leader of the band, drew 
forth a knife, ard in spite of his victim’s piteous 
squeaks, was about to put his threat into execu- 
tion, when round the corner, and dashing into their 











midst, came a sturdy, bright-eyed news-boy, who, 

regardless of the evening papers that flew from be 

neath his arm, snatched the knife from the young 
rough’s hand, exclaiming indignantly: ‘‘ Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourselves you mean cowards? 
to attack a poor creature like that! Why don’t 
you take a man of your own size?’’—‘“‘Sec here, 
Jim Connel, we won’t have you spoiling our fun,”’ 
spoke up the leader, ‘‘so just hand back that knife, 
and mind your own business.’”’—‘‘ I won’t, and you 
shan’t hurt the John Chinaman either.’’—‘‘ Then 
look out for yourself,’ and stones and sticks began 
to whistle through the air, while the whole mob 
fellupon him, and it would have gone hard with 
him, if a policeman had not suddenly and unex- 
pectedly appeared upon the scene. With a cry of 
‘the cops! the cops!” the besieging party beat a 
hasty retreat, leaving the Chinaman rubbing his 
bruised head, and gazing ruefully upon his pro- 
tector, who, at the last moment, had been struck 
by a flying missile, and fallen upon the pavement. 

“Oh! hegettee hurtee! poor good Melican boy 
gettee hurtee,’”? moaned the Mongolian, while the 
policeman laid a heavy hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
saying roughly, but kindly, ‘‘see here, my little 
man, what is the matter?’’—‘‘ Nothing,” replied 
Jim sturdily, ‘‘only a stone hit my leg, it will be 
all right in a minute.’ But in attempting to rise, 
he turned deathly pale, and sank back, almost faint- 
ing away.—‘‘ Broken, I am afraid,’ remarked the 
policeman: “there, don’t try to move, and we’ll 
carry you home, or to the hospital, whichever you 
like.’—“‘ Home, home to granny’s,” said Jim, 
‘*but oh! my papers! they are all spoiled!’’ And 
sure enough, they were sadly torn and trampled, 
nothing but scraps remaining, which, however, the 
Chinaman was gathering up with the most assidu- 
ous care.—‘‘ Wing Foo so solly, so velly soliy,” he 
stammcred in his Pigeon English, as he piled up 
the crumpled bits by the boy’s side.—‘‘ Never 
mind, Charlie,” said Jim, cheerfully, though he had 
to bite his lips hard to keep from crying. ‘It was 
a mean trick they were playing on you, and I’d do 
as much again.’,—‘‘ You’re a brave chap, and a 
good one,”’ said the protector of the peace, ‘‘and 
those young rascals ought to have six months on 
the ‘Island’ for this; but here comes the ambu- 
lance, and we’ll have you home in no time.”’ 

It was a sad little procession that followed the 
ominous black coach to the poor but neat tenement 
where Jim lived with his grandmother and younger 
sister; for many of his boy friends had gathered 
round the scene of the conflict, and followed in 
the wake of the ambulance, Wing Foo, being chief 
mourner, with his yellow features expressive of 
the deepest despair.—‘‘ Oh! me poor b’y! me 
poor b’y!” wailed the old Irish grandmother, as 
Jim was carried in. ‘‘Sure, and its the sorry home 
coming ye have this day, and all for a miserable 
haythen, too,’’ while pretty little Nora hid her face 
in her apron, and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. In fact, Jim was the gayest of the party, 
and tried hard to joke and smile, though his face 
was white, and he gave a long sigh of relief as 
they laid him on his little bed. A doctor was 
quickly summoned, who set the broken limb, as- 
suring him that it would be allright in time, though 
he would have to lie quiet for several weeks, at 
which he looked very sober, and Nora exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh! then he will lose all the Christmas fun ! ’’— 
‘*T am afraid he will, unless it comes to him,” said 
Dr. Hollis, nodding good night, and turning to 
descend the stairs. At the bottom he stum- 
bled over something curled up ina heap, anda 
piteous voice asked, ‘‘Can medicine man make 
good boy all rightee again ?’’—‘ Hallo! who is 
this?” cried the doctor. ‘‘ Ah! the Chinaman, I 
suppose, who caused all the trouble. Yes, Jim 
will be himself in time, if the bones knit well. He 
has been asking for you.””—‘‘ Me goee see him,”’ 
and ascending the stairs, Wing Foo knocked at the 
door, and was admitted by Nora, although rather 
reluctantly, while the grandmother’s cap border 
quivered angrily. But Jim called, “‘ come in Wing 
Foo, or whatever your name is, and see that I am 
not quite killed after all.”—With cautious step 
the poor fellow approached the bed, whispering, 





“Is good boy velly sick ?’’—‘‘ No, but the stone 
knocked my Christmas in the head, and I mind 
that more than my leg, though old saw-bones has 
made it ache bad enough,dear knows, for to-morrow 
is Christmas eve, when they are to have the festi- 
val in the Mission School, and I wanted to see the 
Christmas-tree so much—but now I can’t,” and 
tears filled the boy’s brown eyes as he thought of 
the beautiful evergreen, decked with lights and 
glittering balls, and of the carols he so delighted 
in singing. 

Wing Foo’s scanty English was not sufficient to 
express his feelings, but he nodded and grunted, 
and looked so wretched, that even Mrs. Connel’s 
heart softened towards him, and she mutteted 
under her breath, ‘‘ Poor haythen, he can’t help 
looking like a rat I suppose, and Jim did right not 
tolet him be murthered,’’ for she had much more 
of the brogue than her grandchildren, while blue- 
eyed Nora smiled sweetly upon him, and held a 
candle to light the way, as he shuffled down the 
dark stairs, and then he. sadly. wended his way to 
his home in Mott Street. 


It was Christmas eve, cold, clear, and frosty; 
the streets redolent of the sweet, spicy odor of 
pine and hemlock, and gay with a happy, bustling 
throng; the holiday gladness showing in every 
face, while above, like a thousand Christmas 
tapers, the quiet stars twinkled and gleamed as 
though they knew it was the eve of the Nativity. 
But the joy of the happy Holy season seemed not 
to have reached the little tenement in Baxter 
street, although womanly Nora had done her best 
to make it look bright and ‘‘ Christmassy,” as she 
said, by polishing the furniture until it shone, 
building up a roaring fire, and hanging a bunch 
of holly, gay with scarlet berries, over the mantel. 
The grandmother’s wrinkled face wore a troubled 
look as she prepared come toast and tea for the in- 
valid, and Jim was restless and feverish, for all day 
long his busy brain had been trying to plan how 
they should live during the coming month, for he 
well knew that the loss of his earnings would be a 
serious matter in the little household.—“‘ The boys 
will soon be gathering now in the big school- 
room,”’ he remarked, breaking the silence that had 
fallen upon the trio. ‘I wonder if they will miss 
my Voice in the carols.”»—‘Of course they will,” 
said Nora, ‘“‘for did not Mr. Goodman say yours 
was the clearest and sweetest of them all.”—‘‘Sure 
ye sing like a thrush,”’ said the old grandmother, 
‘‘and it’s the rare pity that ye won’t be there; but 
as ye can’t, why faith! think no more about it, me 
darlint, but jest ate this bit of toast and take a cup 
of tay. It will cheer ye up loikes.” Thus urged, 
Jim tried to eat his supper, but his heart seemed to 
be in his throat, and every mouthful choked him, 
as he thought of the merry-making in which he 
should have no share, until at last, worn out with 
pain and disappointment, he broke down complete- 
ly, and pushing away his plate, sobbed, “Oh! 
granny, I can’t, I can’t, I thought this was going 
to be such a lovely Christmas, and now it’s the 
most miserable one I ever knew.”-—-It was so 
strange to see light-hearted Jim in tears, that Nora 
cried too from sympathy, and the old lady wrung 
her hands, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! whatever shall I 
do? whatever shall I do?’ when, as though in 
answer to her question, there came a gentle knock- 
ing at the door, and she opened it to see standing 
on the threshold no other than Wing Foo, dressed 
in holiday attire, his funny little black eyes twink- 
ling like two jet beads, his slit of a mouth stretch- 
ed from ear to ear, and bearing in his hands a square 
box covered with red paper, sprinkled with Chinese 
hieroglyphics, in which was planted an evergreen 
bush, hung with the most curious medley ever 
gathered together on one small Christmas tree. 

‘‘Melly Klissmas!’’ he said, with a low bow. 
‘“Goot Melican boy save Wing Foo’s pick-tail. 
Wing Foo bling boy Klissmas tree,” and in he 
marched, and set his gift with much pride and 
ostentation on the little stand by the newsboy’s 
couch.—“‘Oh ! Wing Foo! how funny and how jolly 
of you!” cried Jim, sitting bolt upright, while smiles 
chased the tears from his face. Nora burst into peals 
of laughter, and the Mongolian nodded and grinned 
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with delight.—“‘ Sure, and he behaves like a Chris- 
tian if he is a haythen,”’ said Mrs. Connel, putting 
on her spectacles to examine the Chinese Christ- 
mas tree, and truly, it was a strange and wonderful 
work of art, over which they all grew merry. Gay 
with scraps of bright-hued paper, and strung with 
festoons of red and yellow fire-crackers, here and 
there were hung sugar toys, Chinese moon-cakes, 
tiny lanterns and banners, and strangest of all, 
several dead mice, swinging back and forth by their 
slender gray tails —‘‘ Why! Wing Foo, do you 
take me for a cat, that you bring me mice to eat,”’ 
laughed Jim.—‘ Flied mousey velly nice,” said the 
Chinaman, smacking his lips, regardless of the 
horrified looks of his listeners. ‘‘ Chinamen eatee 





faced gentleman, Jim’s Sunduy school teacher, 
beaming upon them.— ‘‘Oh! yes, indeed Mr. 
Goodman. I am so glad to see you,”’ cried Jim, 
blushing with pleasure.—‘‘ And I am glad to see 
you so merry, for I just heard of your mishap, and 
I stopped in on my way to the school, fearing to 
find you rather unhappy.’’—‘“‘ So I was,”’ said Jim, 
looking rather ashamed, “‘snivelling here like a 
regular baby until Wing Foo came with his presents 
to cheer usup. Just see the Christmas tree he has 
made me.””—Mr. Goodman was as much pleased 
aud interested as the children could desire, laugh- 
ing heartily at the funny mice and hard moon- 
cakes, but declaring it to be the most original 
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I come in?” and they looked up to see a pleasant- | and Japanese bric-a-brac. ‘le wegeed perusasial 


to examine more closely the strange little gods and 
curious beasts, many of which, he said, were of 
the most exquisite workmanship, and having 
finished his inspection, turned to Mr. Goodman, 
saying: *‘ The Oriental has made your young friend 
areally valuable gift ; some museums would pay a 
large sum for this collection, and I will gladly give 
fifty dollars for it, if the boy cares to sell,”—‘] 
will certainly ask him,” said Mr. Goodman, with a 
look of pleased surprise, and having added to 
the little tree several cornucopias of candy, and a 
beautiful little waxen Angel, that hovered caress- 
ingly over the hideous, black Josh, like the Christ- 
mas spirit of peace over a sinful world, carried it 





BIG WING FOO IN DISMAY .—(See page 551). 
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him every day.’’ But besides these delicacies there 
was a wonderful variety of curious little figures, 
carved out of wood and ivory, as only the Chinese 
can carve, and brought from the land of tea and 
chop sticks by this poor child of the East, who 
spent his days in an underground laundry. Beneath 
the tree sat a funny black ‘‘ Josh,” with a humped 


back and sprawling paws ; rabbit-eyed ladies prom- | 


enaded the larger limbs, while the smaller twigs 
were hung with odd Chinese animals and birds of 
all shapes and descriptions ; while on the very top, 
in place of the regulation St. Nicholas, a comical 
little mandarin, in full regalia, nodded his head 
continually, as though in grave welcome to all. 
How they “Oh’d’’ and “‘ Ah’d’’ over each and 
every thing, while Wing Foo was the very happiest 
Chinaman in all New York, and when the wonders 
of the tree were exhausted, drew from beneath his 
robe gifts for both grandmother and Nora, a small 
package of the choicest tea, real Orange Pekoe, 
and an immense fan, painted in gorgeous colors. 
They were just at the hight of their merri- 
ment, and Jim had struck up one of his favorite 
earols in which even Wing Foo joined, singing 
with all his might and main, “Glather alound the 
Klissmas tlee,”” when a cheery voice asked, “‘ May 








Christmas tree he had ever seen, and when he was 
obliged to depart, asked permission to take it with 


him, to show the Mission boys what a poor, ignor- | 


ant Chinaman could do to express his gratitude.— 
‘“‘ As for you, my dear lad,” he said to Jim, ‘I con- 
sider you a young hero, and am much ‘pleased and 
very proud to have one of my boys thus defend the 
weak and helpless, especially if they are strangers 
in astrange land.’ At which praise from his beloved 
teacher Jim felt repaid for all he had undergone. 
The long school-room belonging to the B—— 
street Mission was crowded with happy, expectant 


| boyish faces, and three hundred young voices were 


singing ‘‘ Hallelujah! Hallelujah! in the high- 


est !’? when Mr. Goodman entered and made his | 


way to the platform at one end. As the carol 
ended he addressed the school, and the subject 
of his discourse was, ‘‘Wing Foo’s Christmas 
tree.’’ He was a bright, entertaining speaker, and 
many a heart was stirred with a desire to do like- 
wise, as he told in a few eloquent words of the 
newsboy’s bravery and heroism, and how it had 
been rewarded. The little tree almost threw the 
big one into the shade, and uttracted special atten- 
tion from some gentlemen visitors that were pres- 
ent, one of whom was a connoisseur in Chinese 


| back to Baxter street, where he found Jim wide- 
awake, eagerly awaiting his return... He opened 
his eyes in amazement when told of the gentle- 
man’s offer, and gladly accepted what seemed to 
him a fortune, and which would make them all 
more than comfortable while he was confined to 
the house, only stipulating that he might be allow- 
ed to keep the funny nodding mandarin, which he 
declared was the exact image of Wing Foo. 

So the Connel’s Christmas was a right merry one 
after all, for Jim sent Nora to expend the first of 
his fortune in a fat turkey for dinner, while granny 
concocted a big, brown plum pudding, that came 
to the table adorned with a sprig of holly, in real 





old English fashion, greatly to the astonishment of 
Wing Foo, their only guest. The poor Chinaman 
was highly pleased with the invitation to dine, and 
although he used his knife and fork like chop- 
sticks, seemed to enjoy himself hugely, and when 
the feast was. ended, drew extensively upon his 
small stock of English words to express his satis- 
faction, by rising in his chair, and declaring with 
many nods and genuflections, ‘‘ Melican man’s 
Klissmas splendifilous! first late! pooty good! 
Feast of candles better than feast o’ lanterns! 
Wing Foo makee one Klissmas tlee ebely year.” 
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Profitable Employment for Boys and Girls, | 


If every boy and girl who would like to earn 


money for themselves during the coming months, 
or would like to secure presents for themselves or 
their friends, will send their address to us on a 


postal card, they will immediately hear of some- 
thing to their advantage. In writing us, please 
give your address in full, and direct to ‘* The 
Doctor, American Agriculturist, 751 Broa .way, 
New York City.”’ 





A Beautiful Christmas or New Year’s Gift. 
> 


A beautiful Christmas or New Year’s gift for any 
one of your friends, is the elegant Family Cyclo- 
pedia. In renewing your subscription for 1885, 
if you do it immediately, you secure this Cyclo- 
pedia as a present from us, and then you can pre- 
sent it to some one else on Christmas or New Years. 
Then in addition you can secure any number of 
articles in our beautiful Premium List, by procur- 
ing avd forwarding us subscribers. 

a. 


Our Gallery of Dogs.—Poodles. 


The Poodle.is essentially a German breed of dogs 
—introduced into that country in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and hus ever since been a 
growing favorite with all classes. Two kinds of 
dogs are known among us as Poodles, namely, the 
German, or true Poodle, and the French Poodle. 
The latter is a diminutive, useless, lap-dog, with 
white, silky hair, forming a copious mop about the 
head, neck and shoulders, the body and hind quar- 
ters usually being closelyshorn. The delicate little 
creatures have their faces usually stained and de- 
faced by arunning from the eyes, whick are prone to 
be weak and unattractive. These are not akin to the 
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Mr. Joseph Harris in the Far West,* 
Editorial Correspondence, 
—_——~>— 


Charley and I started for the West, Thursday, Oct. 16. 
From Rochester to Buffalo we were on familiar ground. 
At Buffalo, we took the Michigan Central R. R., and 
turned back our watches one hour. From Buffalo to 
Niagara Falls we pass along the banks of the Niagara 
River, over a rather stiff soil, largely occupied with apple 
orchards, many of them in grass or clover. Some that 
were occupied with corn, had a healthier, larger, and 
more luxuriant foliage. Charley bought a novel on the 
cars and was reading it. I told him we were now ap- 
proaching one of the wonders of the world. I have seen 
Niagara Falls many times, but they are always new. And 
in fact, the oftener you sce them, and the longer you 
look at them, the grander they become. The cars passed 
rapidly over the new cantilever bridge. Formerly, in 
passing over the Suspension Bridge, the train moved 
with a slow, solemn, and cautious motion, but now we 
go merrily over, and stop on Canada soil. A courteous 
Custom House officer passes through the cars, and in- 
spects our unchecked baggage, and we pass on, stopping 
afew moments where a fine view of the Falls is obtained. 

Then, ‘‘all aboard,” and on we go. We are soon at 
Welland, two hundred and thirteen miles from Detroit, 
and cross the Welland canal. ‘‘Put down that novel,Char- 
ley,” I said, ‘‘ and look at this great ship canal that con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario.’ Charley looked. 
There was not a boat in sight, and he soon turned to his 
novel again. Ilet him readin peace. We pass through 
a fine farming section. Fences, crops, houses, barns, 
cattle and sheep, all indicate good land and good farming. 

At Windsor, the cars are run upon a large steamer and 
carried over to Detroit. The river is brilliant with elec- 
tric lights, and the whole performance, if not so com- 
mon, would strike one dumb with wonder and awe. 
Many of the passengers quietly sleep through it all in 
their berths. It is an old story tothem. And we too, 
soon turned in,and knew nothing more until we were 
approaching Chicago. We had to get across the city. 


-——_— 


A GROUP OF POODLES. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


German Poodles, which are in every way a superior 
breed of dogs. These are above medium size, of 
either white or black color, and of great activity, 
vivacity and intelligence. In fact, itis claimed for 
them by many, that they surpass all other breeds 
in intelligence, and this is ina measure corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that the most remarkable trick- 
dogs of the shows are usually German Poodles. 
When we add to these qualities a certificate of the 
highest canine character, a depth of prompt obe- 
dience, fidelity, confidence, and affection, really re- 
markable, we can hardly say anything more in 
their ‘favor. As to breeding, the two colors are 
kept separate, the white being bred pure, but in 
the black a patch of white on the breast is admissi- 
ble; in both the nose and nails are black. Besides 
this distinction by color, another is found in the 
character of the hair, which in one breed is marked 
by glossy and tight curls, in the other it is woolly, 
not separating into distinct curls, but light and 
flocky, like locks of wool. If the bairof the com- 
mon short-haired breed, described as forming close 
curls be allowed to grow, it forms ringlets, which are 
more curious than beautiful. The accompanying en- 
graving shows well this interesting breed of dogs. 





Omnibuses were provided for passengers, and every- 
thing convenient. Our baggage was checked through, 
but we had a hand satchel, two guns, and a dog, to take 
along. We gut into the omnibus, and ‘‘ Dash” came in 
too. Aman who had been smoking freely the night be- 
fore, and was cross in th ‘ag, with a glance at the 
rest of the passengers, grov: . at the dog, and said he 
had no business in the omnmious. Dash is a well-bred, 
gentlemanly, handsome dog, and he glanced up modest- 
ly at a well-dressed young lady, and she patted him on 
the head and spoke kindly to him. He recognized her 
as his protectoress, and “charged,” hiding himself 
from the snarling man in the corner, and all was well. 

Cities oppress me. I did not come West to see cities. 
I have seen them before—London, Paris, New York, and 
Chicago. They are all pretty much alike. I am aware 
that Chicago in some respects is ahead of the other great 
cities of the world. But we will not tarry. 


Leaving the Garden City. 


We left Chicago at 11.30 A. M., on the C. & N. W. R. 
R., and are soon breathing the free air of the country 
again. For some miles out, agriculture has a market- 
gardening aspect. But not as much so as I should have 
expected. Asparagus and beets were good ; onions and 
turnips poor. In the Chicago market, a man wanted to 





* See page 532,.second and third columns. 





sell me abarrel of very poor, dried-up ted-top strap-leaf 
turnips for a doJlar, An agricultural editor in Chicago 
told me, that Western farmers did not want Eastern agri- 
cultural papers, and he intimated, that: the best thing I 
could do was to turn back, and go home again. Western 
people, he said, laughed at the remarks of Eastern 
editors, ‘‘ Eastern farming was ckemical, Western farm- 
ing mechanical.”” What‘nonsense! Two hundred pounds 
of superphosphate per acre would benefit turnips on this 
rich-looking prairie soil as much as onmy own farm, and 
pay equally well or better. If that is'chemical farming, 
the market gardeners of the West will soon adopt it. 
The fact is, the West wants and will have the best of 
everything. On this very train on which we are now 
traveling, there is a dining car elegantly fitted up, where 
you can sit down at a table and comfortably and quietly 
eat at your leisure, as good a breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, as you can get at the Continental Hotel in Paris, 
far better than you can get at the Langham in Lon- 
don, and while eating it you are speeding on ‘through a 
country whose agriculture is to be purely mechanical ! 
I do not believe it. In going from Liverpool to London, 
we got a “ basket-lun¢h”’ at Leicester, and ate. it in the 
car. I thought this very fine. We ate our chickens at 
leisure, and pitched the. bones through the window. But 
here we have venison steak, broiled chicken, mutton 
chop, tenderloin steak with mushrooms, potatoes, beans, 
cauliflower, celery, fruit, dessert, etc., ete. And ‘-Dash” 
in the baggage car got as good a dinner of scraps as he 
could get at home. The West will have the best breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs; the best implements 
and machines, and she will adopt the best methods 
of agriculture and horticulture, Farming is now and’ 
ever will be more or Jess mechanical, but there is no 
reason why it may not be chemical also—certainly Wes- 
tern agriculture will be in the best sense scientific. I 
am not afraid of the Western farmers laughing at me, 
but if they do, I am good-natured enough to stand it. 

Looking through the window, we see a man digging 
potatoes with a sort of double-mouldboard plow. On 
this light prairie soil, it seems to do good work. In the 
same field is a patch of Long Red Mangolds—not as good 
as such rich-looking soil would seem capable of pro- 
ducing. Probably the Yellow Globe would do better. 
Small patches of corn, and large patches of weeds are 
not uncommon. More yellow pumpkins are grown in 
the corn than with us, but they are no larger, 


Chicago to Winona, 


‘“‘Where are we going?’’ asked Charley.—“ Get the 
map and Jook it up. We are going from Chicago to 
Winona, Minnesota, and from thence west of the Missis- 
sippi River into Dakota.” ’ 

West of Harvard, Charley began to get interested in 
the country. He has never seen the prairies before. I 
suppose a Western farmer will laugh at me for calling 
them prairies. They were once prairies, but are prairivs 
no longer. On the right hand, and on the left, are large 
fields of corn, and good corn; large pasture fields, and 
a hundred head of cattle in a herd. Here isa ditch, 


about cighteen inches wide, and two and a half feet ~ 


deep, its straight sides, no wider at the top than at the 
bottom, show that it was dug with a ditching machine. 
At Caledonia, we pass some splendid fields of red 


clover, and near Roscoe a fine fifty-acre field of winter © 


wheat, with three large wheat straw-stacks in the field, 
showing that it was wheat after wheat. The wheat was 
dark-green, and hugged the ground, which is what a 
wheat-grower likes to see at this season. The railroad 
goes through a large bed of remarkabiy white yravel, 
fine, and free from earth. It must make splendid roads, 
The railroad uses it for ballast. Charley noticed with 
interest a long row of willows, near Rock River, that are 
used as fence posts for barbed wire. Near Beloit, Wis,, 
ninety-eight miles from Chicago, a road-scraper was 
smoothing and leveling the roads. We have the same 
scraper in ‘‘ York State,” and we use it when we work 
out our road tax, but owing to our absurd law, it lies idle 
the rest of .the year.—‘‘ Why so?” asked Charley.—* Be- 
cause,” said I, ‘‘ our path-masters do not come into office 
until the spring, and they are obliged to have all the 
road-tax worked out before the first of October. If we 
want to draw gravel in the winter, or use the scraper at 
this season, we can get no legal credit for the work.’’—. 
Charley knew this was one of my hobbies, and he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Tobacco seems to be largely grown in this sec- 
tion.”"—‘‘Yes,”’ said I, ‘* but I suppose as-a second crop.” 
After we left Madison, Wis., I noticed a very intelli- 
gent looking gentleman, that I thought from his quiet 
manner and sensible, calm face, might be a farmer. He 
proved to be Mr. Williams, of Baraboo, one of the oldest 
Shorthorn breeders in the State.. We talked abont farm- 
ing, dairying, etc., until he reached home. As I wish to 
go through the country by daylight, we stopped over 
night at Elroy. . 


Saturday, Oct. 18, we left Elroy at 5 A. M. Passed ~ 


through Wilton, Norwalk, and Summit, in the gray of 
the morning. The cows and calves lying on the frosty 
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ground, seemed to be in no hurry togetup. Thisisa 
rather hilly country, well adapted for sheep and dairy- 
ing. We pass a lot of small, white pigs, eating their 
breakfast of ears of corn ina pen. Also four wheat stacks, 
English built, but not thatched, and a brick farm house, 
English, too. From Summit to Sparta is a beautiful and 
well cultivated country. Buckwheat seems to be grown 
to a considerable extent in small patches. 

Sparta.—‘‘ Twenty minutes for breakfast.” 

The sharp, frosty air, gave us alla good appetite. After 
breakfast, we pass a flock of sheep, the first I have seen 
since leaving Madison. 

Bangor is a fine section. Considerable fall-plowing. 
Horses in the corn-field doing their own busking. Hop 
yards. More fall plowing, three horses abreast. Every- 
thing indicates thrift.. More sheep—and good ones. 
West Salem is a fine village, with plenty of trees along 
the streets and roads in the vicinity ; good land, and 
good farms. Soon we strike the hills and evergreens 
and ride for miles through a beautiful, picturesque 
country. We pass the mail car going east, and see a boy 
distributing matter, evidently puzzled where to put it. 
Finally, with an uncertain air, he throws it into a box. 
Our present postage laws would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer, let alone a poor boy ona postal car going all night. 

Onalaska is a pleasant village near a large 
river, with thousands of logs; saw a man plowing sod with 
four horses, two and two ahead of each other. Crooked 
furrows. Good clover. Prairie grass on the one hand, 
and high, rolling land on the other, with winter wheat. 


Winona.—“ Now, Charley, for your first view of 
-the Mississippi!’ We pass over it on a substantial 
bridge, standing on the platform. A clear, rapid, beauti- 
fal stream. Now we are in Minnesota. We have been 
in New York, Canada, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and are now about to see something of Minnesota. 
Winona is a fine, well-built, substantial, enterprising 
city. A lady comes on board with a bunch of dublias in 
her hand, she does not live in Winona. Lives in the 
country—on the prairie, and likes it. Has visited East. 
Spent a winter in Essex Co.,N. Y.,and Rutland, Vt. 
Likes the West better. Good society; reading club ; 
good schools; good churches, and good singing—said 
nothing about the preaching. Winters are cold, but if 
provided for, not disagreeable—in fact very pleasant. 

Stockton.—A fine farm onthe right hand. Short- 
horn catile and grades, good horses and colts, all in the 
same field. High bluffs. Three-horse sulky plow ; hard 
work, but they go right along. 

Lewiston and Utica, a magnificent country. 

St. Charles.--Beautiful rolling land. Good clover. 
“Stacks of wheat,” literally, but many of them poor 
stacks, small, and not too well built.* 

Timothy seed still in shock. ‘ Poor year for timothy 
seed,’’ says a farmer by my side; ‘‘ too cold in May. Good 
May for wheat; but timothy needs warm-growing 
weather early in spring. Timothy seed low this year. 
I took some to Chicago, got one dollar and thirty-two 
cents per bushel of forty-five pounds. It costs eighteen 
cents per bushel to get it from New Ulm, Minn., to Chi- 
cago. The price in New Ulm is $1.00 per bushel.” 

It turned out that my companion was a grain and seed 
dealer from New Ulm. ‘Last year,” he said, “I sold 
timothy seed in Chicago for one dollar and twenty-two 
cents per bushel. In 18821 sold it for two dollars and 
fifty-two and a half cents per bushel. That paid—that 
was all right.”’ Pays fifteen cents per bushel for 
threshing. The machines do not thresh it clean. Does not 
know why. Much seed is left in the heads unthreshed. 
Does not raise red-top, or millet, or Hungarian grass 
seed. “I teil you,” he said, as we passa fine field of red 
clover, ‘I like to see that. Where you can raise clover, 
you can raise anything.” 

We passed a wheat stubble field as we approach Eyota, 
with a lot of manure drawn out in heaps. Field partly 
plowed. In the next field was a flock of Merino sheep, 
and that explains the manure. Lombardy poplar trees 
around the farm house and buildings ; also, wind-mill. 
Willows for fences and screens. ‘ Wheat,” said my 
friend, ‘‘does best after corn—that, and new breaking. 
If the corn is clean, we frequently sow wheat without 
plowing.” He referred to spring wheat. Wheat straw 
is burned. Uses a scraper to draw the ashes about. Do 
good when scattered about, but when left in a heap, kill 
everything but weeds. 

Chester. — Three large wheat-straw stacks, mere 
heaps. Good hogs in pasture. Six wheat stacks un- 
threshed. Looked small, but my friend said they would 
average at least one hundred bushels to a stack. Splen- 
did pasture, weil stocked with grade Shorthorn cattle. 





*This was written at the time on the cars. We saw 
thousands of such stacks afterwards. And [ have an 
idea, that if I had seen these stacks last instead of first, 
I should have thought them about perfect. A close 
examination of the stacks in the West, shows them to 
be better than they look. In fact, they are, as a rule, ad- 
mirably well calculated to shed rain. but their first ap- 
pearance to us was not particularly pleasing. 





Rochester, Minn.—Still a rich, rolling country— 
considering extent, perhaps the finest [ have ever passed 
over. Does not look like one’s preconceived ideas of 
the West, except in stacking wheat and burning straw. 
My companion from New Ulm owns several farms. Rents 
them, and receives one-third the crop. ‘‘ All I have to do 
is to hold the bag, and haul the grain from the machine.” 
He gets about two dollars per acre rent, or eight per 
cent on what the land would sell for, say twenty-five 
dollars per acre. He did not tell me, but L inferred that 
not half the farm was under cultivation, and for the 
pasture and untilled land he got nothing. ‘“‘A creamery at 
New Ulm makes one thousand pounds of butter per 
day. Boston and New York men come here to buy it. 
Dairying pays better than anything else—than wheat.” 

At Dodge Center there was a large gathering of farm 
teams ina grove, At Claremont is a wind-mill for grind- 
ing wheat. Sheds covered with straw. Apple trees few 
and far between. ‘Plenty of apples,’ said my com- 
panion. Perhaps so, I thought, but it is evident that 
farmers and their families do not have them unless they 
buy them. I never before realized what an important 
matter the question as to the best varieties of fruit is in 
a& new country. 

Waseca.—aA clear, beautiful lake. A large prairie. 
Woman plowing with three horses. She ought to have 
a sulky. Janesville, Kasota, St. Peter, Oshawa, and 
Nicoilet, are all thrifty villages in a rich prairie country. 

Cortland.—Beautiful rolling land. Steam thresher 
at work. Steamers not so common as with us. Coal 
dearer, oats and hay cheaper. Flock of twenty or thiity 
prairie chickens get up as the train passes swiftly by. 

At New Ulm ny intelligent chance acquaintance 
leaves me. ‘* All this section,”’ he said, ‘‘ is settled with 
Germans. They were all poor, are now all rich. No corn 
sold, all consumed on the farm. Feed corn stalks, but 
hay is only three dollars and seventy-five cents per ton, 
delivered in the village. Soft coal is four dollars and 
fifty cents per ton at wholesale. 

Sleepy-Eye an@ Springfield are thriving vil- 
lages, Beautiful rolling prairie as far as the eye reaches. 

Mr. Harris will continue his valuable Notes 
on Western Travel in succeeding numbers 
of the American Agriculturist. 





Animal Ailments.. 


Bioop Spavin.—A. L. Jackson, Polk Co,, Minn.—‘‘I 
have a yearling colt which had its feet neglected until 
they were very long. A few days ago I noticed he was 
‘apavined’ in both legs. It is said to be Blood Spavin.’’— 
In this case the spavined condition, if actually present, 
is due to hereditary causes. A blood spavin is strictly a 
distended condition of the vein, which has become en- 
larged from being pressed upon by the growth of the 
bony or bursal tumor of the hock, which latter consti- 
tutes either bone or bog spavin. No special treatment 
can be of avail in so young an animal. Give him good 
pasturage and good food at all times, with plenty of 
chance for liberty of action. As he grows older and 
stronger, nature will aid in affecting a cure, especially if 
proper care has been exercised. At any rate, the animal 
should not be subjected to labor until the limbs have 
become consolidated by age. Nocolt’s foot should be 
tampered with unless diseased, hot even when shod. 

Mitcu Cows CuewineG Bones.—F. H. Lauhton, Coffey 
Co., Kas., enquires why milch cows chew old dry bones, 
and other foreign substances, and what will cure them. 
This propensity to chew and suck bones, depends princi- 
pally upon the want of the animal system for certain 
earthy salts, which have not been supplied by the nutri- 
ment given. It isa disease of barren, exhausted soils, 
the produce of such la~ ‘ng wanting in just these 
elements. For treatme:. give richer fodder from other 
localities, or pasture ths animals on newer or better 
land. Improve the general health by attention to clean- 
liness, ventilation and sunshine. Keep the skin in the 
best condition by daily carding and brushing. In the 
meantime, improve the land by supplying it with the 
preparations essential for restoring its value for the pur- 
poses desired. Use bone-dust, phosphate, plaster, etc. 

DiIsLocaTIon OF TENDON OVER Hock Jornt.—W. M. 
Harvard (address not given), owns a marc that has been 
“The cap of the hock joint seems to 
have slipped out of place. There are two swellings, one 
on each side of the joint of the hock. It was done about 
ten months ago. There seems to be considerable in- 
flammation in it.”’°—From the history of the case, this is 
an instance where the tendon has been torn from its at- 
tachments at the joint of the hock, and has been forced 
to one side, generally the outer. It isan accident of very 
rare occurrence. Nothing can be done beyond enjoining 
perfect rest and the application of wet bandages until all 
inflammation has passed. Then the animal may be put 
to light, slow work, and it will eventually regain its 
but not the natural beauty of the hock. 


injured by strain. 


usefulness 
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Chat with Readers. 


~~. 

Plant for a Name.—G. M. B. Viser, Cook Co., Ill. 
sends us, fora name, a little plant quite common in sandy 
soils in late summer, the Partridge Pea, Cassia cham- 
ecrista. Itisan annual, about a foot high, with compound 
leaves of any small leaflets, and numerous bright yellow 
flowers. It is related to the Sensitive Plant, and, like that, 
its leaves shut up when disturbed, though much more slowly. 


Transplanting Trees.—F. M. Gordon, Stanley Co., 
Dakota, has a number of Seedling Maples, and Box Elders, 
and wishes to know the best time to transplant them.—If 
the climate of the locality is favorable for fall planting, the 
season is now too late to riskit. Plant as early in spring as 
the soil can be worked, and to protect them in the dry sea- 
son, cover the soil over the roots with an ample mulch of 
some kind—straw, wild hay, leafy brush, or whatever will 
cover the surface, and prevent evaporation. 


A Berry from Manitoba.—M. UM. Muckle, Manitoba, 
sends us fora name,a native berry which is “a nice fruit 
for jam, and pies.” It grows but sparsely in Manitoba, but 
is in profusion in the Northwest Territory.—The fruit in 
question is of the Buffalo Berry, Shepherdia argentea,a shrub 
five to ten feet high, with sharp-pointed twtgs. ‘The stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers are in separate plants. The fruit 
is scarlet, the size of a small pea,in dense clusters, and is 
sometimes cultivated for its fruit, to have which,both sexes 
must be p)anted. The fruit is much liked by all who know it. 


The Uses of the Catalpas.—R. L. Williams, Balti- 
more Co., Md. There are two species of Catalpa, that 
called C. speciosa; being more hardy than C. bigno- 
nioides and preferable for planting in the Northern 
States. The wood of both is remarkably durable. We 
have a piece that has been exposed to the weather for 
seventy-five years, which is perfectly sound, and the trees 
will, under proper treatment, prove profitable to timber 
planters. For railroad ties, fence posts, and other uses 
where most wood speedily decays, the Catalpa timber re- 
sists the destructive influences ina remarkable manner. 


Rosebugs.—If any insect has been regarded as “iron- 
clad” against the usual insecticides, it is the Kosebug. 
B. Hathaway, writes us from Manitoba, that he kept the 
insects from destroying his roses, by “a handful of Quassia 
chips, boiled in one or two gallons of water.” He omits to 
state how it was applied, but we presume it was sprinkled 
upon the plants. Quassia has a reputation asa fly poison; 
if it is also fatal to the hard-shelled Rosebug, its usefulness 
will be increased. Quassiais kept in every drug store, and 
is not dear. We mentally “stick a pin” here, to try Quas- 
sia next rose-time. 


Apples Blooming in September.—G. D. Welch, 
Suffolk Co, Mass., writes us that he has a crab apple tree, 
which, about the first of September, commenced to bloom; 
as fast as the fruit set, and the blossoms fell, new flowers 
continued to appear. He asksif this is at all common.— 
After a tree has perfected its leaf-buds, and fruit buds, cool 
weather usually comes on, and these remain dormant until 
spring. If the fall is unusually warm, the buds are excited, 
and instead of waiting until spring, they open ia autumn. 
This often happens with strawberries, which not only 
bloom, but ripen fruit in autumn. This unseasonable 
flowering and fruiting is at the expense of next year’s crop. 


“The Eucalyptus Tree.’’—J. NV. Cole, Norfolk Co., 
Va., writes us: ‘* The Eucalyptus tree is said to be avery 
fine grower, and an anti-malarial tree, or a tree which 
should be cultivated in a malarial country,” and wishes ir- 
formation about the tree.—As there are about a hundred 
species of Eucalyptus in Australia, the term, ‘‘ the Eucalyp- 
tus,” is not very definite. The specfes for which anti-mala- 
rial properties are claimed, is E. globulws, the ‘‘ Blue Gum 
tree” of Australia. Whether it has the power to avert 
malaria, we much doubt. Our correspondent can not read- 
ily test it, as the tree is not likely to prove hardy with him. 
Indeed, it is not certainly hardy at any point onthe At- 
lantic Coast, north of Florida. 


Trouble with Grapes.—Henry Fritz, Cambria Co., 
Pa., has several varieties of grapes, which did well until 
three years ago. Now, while the fruit is quite small, white 
specks appear upon the berries,and afterwards they rot 
and drop from the clusters.—Apparently mildew or some 
similar fungus causes the “ white spots,’ which are the be- 
ginning of the trouble. Try Flowers of Sulphur, applied 
liberally by means of a bellows made for the purpose, and 
sold at the implement stores. The application should be 
made at the very first appearance of the white spots. 
If the date of their appearance is known, it will be 
well toapply sulphur a few days before. Use the sulphuron 
a hot, quiet day, and repeat weekly as long as spots appear. 


Preserving Fence Posts.—Every now and then the 
secular papers publish something relating to agriculture, 
more or less absurd, and it goes the rounds, being quoted 
from one toanother. The item, after it has gone around, 
is allowed to rest for a few years, when some one revives 
it, and the same thingis repeated. One of these items is to 
the effect that fence posts, of any kind of timber, will last 
as long as locust, if painted with boiled linseed oil, and then 
given a coating of pulverized charcoal. J. W. Bailey, 
Frederick Co., Va., sends us the above item, and asks if it 
is true.—The matter looks to us very improbable, and we do 
not think that posts so treated would be appreciably more 
durable than those without it. Charring thoroughly the 
portion of the posts that goes into the ground, would be 


far more useful, because charcoal does not easily decay. 
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Farmers’ Folly. 

Some farmers adhere, even against the full light of fact 
and discovery, to the old fashioned folly of coloring butter 
with carrvts, annatto, and inferior substances, notwith- 
standing the splendid record made by tlie Improved Butter 
Color, prepared by Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. Atscores of the best Agricultural Fairs, it has received 
the highest award over all competitors. 
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gardening. MAILED FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, to 
cover postage. 

Ready January ist. 


Illustrated Novelty List, contains all the New 
Vegetables, Flowers and Plants. Ready in January. Free. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly devoted exclusively to 
the Garden. Valgabl e Premiums given to each 
ubscriber. rs. Sample copy and Premium 
ist free. Tite Cobos Plate, 10 cents. 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN AND AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year for only $2.00. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. 


NEW YORK. 
lifornia Scarlet_Larkspur Seed, 25 cts. per 
e— California Lily Bulbs, 50 cts. —miailed free on 
receipt of price by WaLTER WAGNER, San Bernardino, Cal. 
ALE. % BUSHELS OF PEACH 
SEED. Price, 25 cents per 


FO Delivered free of: all cost to cars. Terms, cash with 
order. Address W. B. YARDLEY, Lewes, Delaware. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW an avout JOHNSON GRASS 


send to HEADQUARTERS for Pamphlet. Addr 
HERBERT POST, Postburgh, Dallas Co. Alabama. 














EAR B BEAD O ART EZe Se 
EAOH and 





Catalogue. 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


siae6CL FHE «6GCLARGEST 
And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central New York earl 
July, and Selis at High Prices. Send for 
history of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
ge. a Headquarters for Kieffer 
Parry Strawberries, Wilson, 


ze Blabber May Parry, Parry P.0.,N.u. 


CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
For Price List to the Trade, address 


FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


VINE Po’ keepsie Red, Ul- 

ster Prolific, gras 
cisB. aye es,Moore’s Ear 

and all the best new and old 4g 

ties, true to name. New Strawe- 

ber Raspberries. etc. 


ries 
MARLBORO Hansell & other Raspber ries. Price list 
Sree. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville,N J. 

















HOW THE FARM PA 


. AGENTS WANTED 










Just issued. A new work of 400 pages, 
containing 235 illustrations. Sent post- 
ved for $2.50. Table of Contents mailed 
CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Y S By William Crozieran Peter Henderson. 









prices 






disappointment after weeks of 


Nicholas, $3.50; Good Cheer, 


FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true, 


$1 SETS. 


STROWBRIDGE 


BROAD \ CAS 










BEST. CHEAPEST. T SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager *. 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 283 


VAPORATING tom 


Full "Full treatise on improved on improved 
methods, yields, profits. See 
and general statistics, F 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


Box O, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


GORTON FEED STEAMER. 


Simple, cheap. For cooking food for Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs. Sweating Tobacco, Laundry Use, etc. It has no Equal. 
Address, GORTON STEAMER. M’F’G CO., Montrose, Pa. 





<nglish and German. 
ducted from first order. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S 


VICKS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY ee 32 pages. a Col- 
ored Plate in every number, and many fine engravings, 
for $5. Specimen numbers 10 cents ; 
Vv ick’ s Magazine and any one of the following publications at the prices named below— 
really two magazines at ‘the price of one—Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; St. 


Send for Catalogue free. S0th year. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Cow Ohio. Ohio. 






WILE ekg 


Ww 


FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 15¢ pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illustra- 
tions, with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 


8 of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow them. Printed in 
Price only 10 cents, which may be de- 


It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the 
grocery at the last moment to buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with 


SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies 


3 trial copies 25 cents, We will send to any address 


$1. a or Wide Awake, Good Cheer, and 


Vick’s Magazine for $3.2 


VICK°S FLOWER api VEGETABLE GARDEN, 210 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, nearly 1000 Engravings, $1.25, in elegant cloth covers. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Remarkably cheaap—40 CHOICE 
500 Acres. 21 Greenhouses. Address 


SOWER > 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 


ts.Cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 


:: attached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
‘used wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life- 
‘time. Sows 80 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 
fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 


: ‘.Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 


eimplement in the world, Endorsed and recom- 
ended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
: U. 8S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. Do 
nnd be put off with any other. Send at 
ce for new free illustrated catalogue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials. 


FOURTH oe DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ORE MEN WANTED.—To solicit orders for our 
Fruit and Ornamental Stock. A splendid line of New 
Specialities. Good wages paid for — energetic men. 
Inclose stamp and write for terms to E “BS Richardson & 
Co., Kanadesaga Nurseries, Geneva, N. y. 


PEACH TREES Sister raiesrcs 


tra long-keeping varieties. Kieffer and Le Conte 
Pears. Full line of all kinds of Nursery Stock cheap. 
Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other Plants by 
mail. Oatalogue, 80 pages, showing how and what to plant, 


res RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 





Suited to all sections. 


4 





ptt Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
ieee cet NEW FRUITS, &c. 
ULBS,—Large importations, direct from 
eading erowers in Holland. First quality ig Beau- 
ret Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, 
hew Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fruit iueee. Shrubs, &e. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


MATTHEWS’ orice 


DRILL 
Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED 








Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
every where to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
, i use for eating 20 and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 


muine machines are made only by 
‘Zs 7 8B. EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 





18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use var Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 
will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal size, 
Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent free on receipt of #2. 50, 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 
or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated Circulars, Zesti- 


monials from persons who use them, etc., address 
20TH & BRO., New Oxford, Penna. 


Post-Office Money Orders make pay able at Getty sburg, Pa. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Catalogue for 1885, with Direc- 
tions for Cultivation, mailed FREE. 
Please write for it. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

te I particularly want the Boys 
and Girls to send for it, 








yyatural Va. and N.C. Peach Seed. A supply of No.1 

peach seeds now on hand. Such as we use for our own 

stock, and the best obtainable. Dry seeds this fall, in lots of 

10 bush. and over, $1.25 per bush. Small lots $1. 50. Packed 

free. Also, ~— seed next spring. For ows. address 
HAS. BLACK & BRO., Hightstown, N. J. 





BOWKER’S 





Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price, Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER (0., Boston and New York. 


WANTED SALESMEN. 


We want an activ e, energetic young man or lady in every 
county in the U.S. tosell our goods. We offer a permanent 
and good paying position to any young man or lady who can 
come to us well recommended. We do not desire to cor- 
respond with those who think “fortunes are made in a day, 
but with those who are willing to toil, and want a perma- 
nent, gooc paying position. In answering please state age, 
whether married or single, and present employment, 

Address, CORNELL 
356 Euclid Aves, Cleveland, O. 
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F ree to A | “ 
Our new Fall Catalogue of Seed Wheat, Bulbs, Plants, 
Small-Fruits, etc. Send us your address at once on postal, 


as you ought to have it before purchasing anywhere. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., Phila., Pa. 


& od U iM T 30c. a year, and Cornelia Straw- 
berry (latest of all) and other plant 
premiums mailed free. Copy free. 

N OT E s R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, Ont.Co. N.Y. 











SEND YOUR NAME NOW 
for our GARDEN and FAR) 

MANUAL for 1885. Published 
Jan, Ist. Customers of last year 


need not write for it. §#~ Address 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Catalogue for 1885, with Diree- 
tions for Cultivation, mailed FREE. 
Please write for it. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Morcton Farm, Rochester, N.Y, 

(SI particularly want the Boys 
and Girls to send for it. 


$I BREECH-LOADER 














Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 

Lever Action, Bar (Front Action) 

Locks. Warranted good shooter 

ornosale. Only $16, Our Famous Number 21, 


$ 15 _MUZZLE-LOADER NOW $12 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 


P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 





DEDERICK’S HAY,” PRESSES. 


the customer 
kecping theone 


that suits 








THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and vegetable 
flavor. i 
The most rapid evaporation, with least 


uel. 

Mace in ALL SIZES, for farm or 
factory use. 
j We also manufacture the best Evapo- 
| rators for making 


APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or any for- 
eign substan 
Se 


ce. 
nd for Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonials. 


SQ Vt. Farm Machine Co, 


ellows Falls, Vt. 








THE ROSS 
ENSILAGE & FODDER CUTTERS. 


4B 7s 





These Cutters are guaranteed to be the best in the world. 
Any one wishing to buy a cutter, is at liberty to try one of 
ours in competition with any other make in the world be- 
fore buying, and if it does not prove superior in ev 7 way, 
it may be returned. We guarantee perfect satisfaction or 
no sale, Please send for our Illustrated Circular before 
you buy aCutter. Our new and valuable book on Ensilage 
and Silos is now ready, and will be sent free to any address 
upon application. WwW. ss & CO., .¥ 

Gz” Mention this paper. Fulton, N.Y. 
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@ NEW+VEGETABLES+A+SPECIALTY. © 
if A customer writes: “ For 26 years I have dealt with you, I 

( ) have lived in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas,and Colorado, and no () 
i matter what soil or climate, the result was always the sa 








me. 

to wit; relenceey honest and good.” Thisis the quality of (a) 
nt seed I would be happy to supply to all farmers and gardeners 
am in the United States, sending (hem free my new vegetable and 

flower seed Catalogue for 1885. The cclléction of vegetable 
seed I ofter, isone of the most extensive found in any Ameri- 
can Catalogue. A large portion of it being of my own 
growing. As the original introduder of the Eclipse Beet, 

arly Ohio, and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 

the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, and a score o: 
other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. In 
the gardens and on the farms of those who plant my seed, 
will be found my best advertisement. 

AMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


OSSSeesSsSsElSSSSSSSSSSSSS66S 


“ACME” , PULVERIZING HARROW 


Clod Crusher 
and Leveler. 


¢ ) 








ACCENTS 
WANTED. 


It is the best selling 
tool on earth, 


The ‘*‘ ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Liftin 
Turving process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar sha e and arrangement of which give 
immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and thorough! 
pulverizing the soil are performed at the same time. The entire absence of S kes or Hering Teeth avoi 
pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works 
perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or 


some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, but 
SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN * ACME ON TRIAL. We will send the 
Double Gang Acme to any responsible farmer in the United States on trial, and if it 
does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask 
for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet Containing Thousands of Testimonials from 46 different States and Territories. 


BRANCH OFFICE: Manufactory and Principal Office: 
HARRISBURG, PA. NASH & BROTHER, MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
N. B.—Pamputet ‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” sent FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


“ze AL ATLAS wus 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 
= MANUFACTURERS O 














NMA AGE sanoee catry Engines and Boilers in Stocl. im 
: ee for immediate delivery. 














W A E EVERY FARMER AND GRAIN 
: DEALER to send $1.00 for a sam- 


DR. LINQUIST’S 
le of our Wooden Biade Grain and Potato Scoop. 





Spinal Misses’ Waist,............. $1 75 t di t cut the fruit like an ordinary steel scoop. 

speent ec a hg oe oa ba a Sent to ‘any ‘address upon receipt of $1.00. AGENTS 
pina ME SEER * dol a ag fe a WANTED. B.ROWLAND & CO. 

Spinal Abdominal Corset,........._ 2% 75 ¥rankford, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Recommended by leading physicians, delivered 
free anywhere in the U. 8. on receipt of price, 


ARTESIAN WELL 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lady Agents Wanted. < A WELL 
Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co. ,412B’ way, New York, j DRILLING & MIM. 














ING MACHINERY 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘ an ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo:ked by man, horse or steam 


2 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
t Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
$ rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
8 Send stamp for illustrated price list »-4 terms to Aconts, 


Pierce Well Excavater Ge, Long Island City, New York. 


LION CUITER 





The following books, each one of which contains a complete first- 
class novel by acelebrated author, are published in neat pamphlet 
form,many of them handsomely illustrated, and printed fromclear, 
readable type on good paper: The Mysteryof the Mill, by Mar- 
garet Blount ; Captain Aleck's Legacy, by M. T. Caldor; Blue Eyes 
and Golden Hair, by Annie Thomas; Amos Barton, by George 
Eliot; Henry Arkell, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Laurel Bush, by 
Miss Mulock; A Gilded Sin, by the author of ‘‘Dora Thorne”; 











Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil Hay; David Hunt, by Mrs. T H E B BE am, T : 4 oe 
Ann §S. Stephens; Dudley Carleon, by Miss M. E. Braddon; The Fodd 

Mystery of the Headlands, by Etta W. Pierce; A Golden Dawn, Fnsiiage and Fo 4 

by the author of ‘Dora Thorne”; Valerie's Fate, by Mrs. Alexander; CUTTER made. Also 


Sister, Rose, by Wilkie aes Anne, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Miss- CALE’S CY LIN DER 


ing, by Mary Cecil Hay; Bell Brandon, by P. Hamilton Myers; 


The Yellow Mask, by Wilkie Collins; The Cricket onthe Hearth, and LEVER cu TTER. 


by Charles Dickens; A Bride from the Sea, by the author of “ 

“Dora Thorne”; Hester, by Beatrice M. Butt; The Lost Bank Note, W + pape mnpoet _ 

by Mrs. Henry Wood; Back to the Old Home, by Mary Cecil Hay. and popu P' 

We will send any one of the ahove books by mail, post-paid, for ing 

Three Cents; any five for 12 cents; any 10 for 20 centa; FEED CUTTER 

the entire number (23 books) for 40 cents. Postage Stamps e 

taken, These a’e,the cheapest books ever published; and guar- For full description send for illustrated 

anteed worth five times the money seked for —. “ This offer is circulars and Price List. Address od 

made to introduce our popular publications. Satisfaction quar- 

anteed or money refunded. Address, F. M. LUPTON, THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICUL- 





Publisher, No, 8 Park Place, New Y ork. ) TURAL TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, ~ 
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FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 


, Containing sixty acres (one-half within the boundaries of 
the city), cou ing timber, pasture, well water, large 
sople orchard, good dwelling, cont ining five rooms, sta- 
bles. The orchard is surrounded on three sides by an osage 
hedge; all good loam svil, well suited for planting; all pro- 
duce will find a ready sale in Bloomington, a city of 25, 
inhabitants. If preferred, the land will be sold in lots of 5 
or 10 acres. Terms, one-fifth cash, the balance in five yearly 
payments, with six per cent interest. Good reasons for 
se will begiven. For iculars, address 

PETER FOLSOM, Bloomington, Ill. 


1AGARA WHITE GRAPE. MARLEORO Raspberry. 
‘nion § N.Y. 6 


1 5 6 New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poems 








mailed for 10 cents. 
CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 





city and village wanted to travel. NO cap- 


TAR of efecetion shar on SALARY in every 
tal required TYLER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





'@ Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
School, Club and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
9 logue BE, free. T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago,I11. 


SALAR Paid Local or Traveling 


Salesmen to sell our 
a oatiebebien 
»trade. State salary wan an ress 
She Clipper Mfg. Co. Limited, Cincinnati, O. 
MAKE 60 PER CENT PROFIT. 
IGAR CLIPPER. 


NEW C . 
Sells at sight. Outfit by mail, 75 
cents; sample, 10 cents. N. O. 
congeners STED New ¥ 








HAL Box 2368, New York. 


EVERY BOY OR GIRL 


Who sends ns 16 cents and the names and addresses of 
ten boys and girls who love to read, will receive YOUNG 
AMERICA, a large 50-cent monthly, full of beautiful 
pictures; brilliant stories, poems, puzzles, etc., one 
year free. Don’t miss this rare chance, as this is the 
best and cheapest yonth’s paper in America. Subscrip- 
tion price after Jannary ist, 1885. 50 cents per year. 
Address YOUNG AMERICA j 
Lock Box 675, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


| CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 


QUR HOLIDAY PACKACE. 


Ls 
To introduce our goods ‘and secure future trade, we will 
send you (free of chare) if you will send 20 cents in stamps for 
Bostage.ctc.5 retty Christmas Cards,5 nice New YearCards, 
lovely Birt Cards, a beautiful Gilt Bound Floral Auto- 
h Album illustrated with birds, flowers, ferns, etc., a 
ands »me Photographic Album of all the Presidents of the 
United States, with autograph signature of each, also, Our 
New Illustrated Holiday Book. 
U.S. MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 














Every Reader of the “‘ Agriculturist ” Should 
Subscribe for the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


THE GREATEST AND THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
Edited by Dr. 8. IRENZUS PRIME, 
Who stands at the head of the Editorial Fraternity. 
He is assisted by 


Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D.D. Rev. Chas. A. Stoddard, D.D. 
Rev. R. M. Offord. Rev. Wendell Prime, D.D. 
L. A. Maynard. Rev. H. M. Grout, D.D. 
Madame Bompiani. Miss Morgan. 





Besides the regular Editors, the OBSERVER has a host of 
paid contributors and correspondents all over the world, 
including home and foreign missionaries, travelers,scholars, 
divines, poets, and literary men and women. 


The NEW YORK OBSERVER is 
a LIVE NEWSPAPER 


Giving every week A RELIGIOUS SHEET full of instruc- 
tion, encouragement and truth; and A SECULAR SHEET 
containing all the news. 

The price is $3.15a year. For bona fide new subscribers 
we give One Dollar commission. SPECIAL TERMS TO CLER- 
GYMEN. 





FOR ADVERTISERS. 


The Opszrver is a valuable medium, on account of its ex- 
tensive circulation among intelligent and well-to-do people, 
its moderate rates, and its excellent form. 


For further particulars and sample copies, address 
~ NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
31 and 32 Park Row. 








A BOX OF FUN! 


an, my pond of pee paper who will send 
cents in stamps to pa ostage, we will 
send FREE our Mow hacen Sample Book 
of Cards with price list of a hundred stylesand 
large premium list. We will also mail you 
& box of goods that would cost more than $1 
atretail, Just'see what this box contains: 1 
sustle cards, (comic) 1 pack Mind Your 
usiness cards, 1 pack Caution cards, 1 pack 
Flirtation cards, 1 pack Acquaintance cards, 
1 pack Escort cards, the game of Komical 
“ Ce ee es ghey uotations for Au- 
raph Albums, the wonderful Age Tab 
| ue vad in Confederate Money (facsimile), the Great Triple Prise 
uzzle, the game of Fortune, (very laughable) 1 Fortune Telling 
Tablet, 11 games for parties, 1 Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, 1 Morse 
Telegraph Alphabet, 1 sheet of Parlor Magic full of wonders fun and 
mysery, Write at once. Send one cent stamps if you can, 
- 8. CARD CO.. CENTERBROOK. OoOwN 























MILL GAUGE 
ER 
























& mL 


Address, TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 





Attorney’s fee contingent on Success. 
Address E. H. GELSTON & CO. 
s Washington, D.C, 





1885. GATALOGUE (885 


‘ages and over 40 Engravings, showing the 


“PLANET JR” FARM TOOLS 


- wat. in song A, * Now READX snd will be mailed FREE 
0 a cants, See rills an ee oes t 
the BEST but the CHEAPEST Tools on the market, owing to 


REDUCTIONINPRICES 


No farmer can afford to be without information concerning our new 


HOLLOW STEEL STANDARD BS.2S5 4958 
Sent once vo” 9. L, ALLEN & CO. Mfrs. Philadelphia, 


















































































































HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF A HORSE, a pocket manual of . 
great value,written by Prof. Heard, a member of the Royal College of Veteri- 

How TOTELt nary Surgeons, London. The importance of knowing how to tell the age of a i ~ Ul 
horse by an examination of his teeth cannot be overestimated by those who zm 2 
have occasion to buy horses. Such knowledge is valuable alike to the farmer, de = 

Mig \95M merchant, and mechanic, and may often save many dollars te its possessor. 3ead 
H Tricks of horse traders are fully exposed so that no one need be cheated. 7p D 
A MORSE There is also a chapter on Horse Character, telling how to know whether a m ~< 
a rey og and gentle or vicious and —a, ae in extra cloth, 
ee with ink side-stamp. Price 30 cents, post-paid. ur ‘er:—We will send 
SRSA ESE the FARMER'S MAGAZINE one year and a copy, both for only &O cents. | © BESESS als) 
Address Potts Brothers, Box 30, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. § > rie Pet aH 
I 4m S 
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A GOOD 'Rereatinc aun FOR $12. 


ra | 

LENGTH OF BARREL 22 TO 28 INCHES, 
SHOOTS ACCURATELY UP TO 1200 YARDS. 
GOOD WITH SHOT AT 100 YARDS. 


EVANS’ 26-SHOT SPORTING MAGAZINE GUN 


SHOOTS TWENTY-SIX SHOTS IN SIXTY SECONDS, 
With Either Ball or Shot Cartridge, Without Removing from the Shoulder. 


It is the Best Gun in the Worl For Large or Small Game, as it can be Used 


Instantly as a Rifle or Shot Gun. 
NO HAMMER IN THE WAY. THROWING DOWN THE GUARD EJECTS, LOADS AND COCKS, 
The Evans is without exception the most accurate, longest ranged, easiest loaded, quickest fired, best constructed, 
simplest and most perfect breech loading gun in the world. it is 44-calibre, centre fire, 22 to 28-inch barrel, 
Engraved Black Walnut Stock, and sigated with graduated sights up to 1,200 yards. 


a x “ x c ll il G 
Crh Ball Carace ur’ 1,200 Yards | “Rit SiorUarridce at” 100 Yards. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EVANS.—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, 


“The Evans has been my constant companion for two years, I have shot Sixty Buffaloes at a run, and pennies from 
between my wife's fingers at 40 paces.”"—Kit Carson, Jr. “I have used the Evans in competition with the Sharp, Win- 
chester and Ballard, it beats them ail.”—J. Frank Locke, Burnhamsville, Minn, “It shoots like a house a fire! I can clean 
out a whole band of Indians alone with it. I shall recommend them wherever I go.”—Texas Jack, “It is the strongest 
shooting gun I ever put to my shoulder. and as for accuracy it can’t be beat. I know it to be the best gun in the market.— 
J. A. Boyd, of Yates’ Sharpshooters. This Repeating sun is superior to all others, for by the use of new 
patents it can be used for all kinds of game, large or small, and put double barrel guns way out 0 
sight tor quick and effective shooting. We guarantee every gun perfect in every respect. We will sell this splendid 
oa tee | gun 22-inch barrel for 12.00, or the 28-inch barrel for $14.00 if ordered before January ist. Don’t miss 
this chance, but buy the gun at once. Cut this Out and mention this paper when you order, as this advertisement will 
not appear again. We will send the gun C.O.D., if you send $4.00 with order, the balance can be paid at the Express 
Office when you receive the gun. If you send full amount of cash with order, we will send 25 ball and 25 shot cartridges 
free. Price of Shot Cartridges $2.00 ‘per hundred. Ball Cartridges 81.50 per hundred. Weare able to make this 
Pe gece ncn ey pl weeny we have secured twenty thousand dollars worth of these guns at one-third the actual cost. 
Send money by Registered Let- ’ 
ter or Post Office Money Order.| World Mf’g Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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« New«and«Standard « Works. & ea 


(Sent Post-paid to any address, on receipt of the price.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


E Ven OAY IN THE couNTR YY 


By HARRISON WEIR. 

With Drawings for Every Day and the 
Months, and Eight Colored Pictures, 
BY THE AUTHOR. 

400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An exquisite little work, square 16mo., elegantly bound 
in brown, blue, and gold. A tasteful and elegant Holiday 
Present. 








PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Your Plants.—Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants in 
the House and inthe Garden. By James Sheehan, Prac- 
tical Florist, Geneva, N. Y. Paper Covers. 40 cts. 


Modern Window Gardening.—Prac- 
tical Information for Amateur Gardeners, by Samuel 
Wood. 1.25 

The Practical Poultry Keeper.— 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the. Markets,.or Ex- 
hibition. New Edition, with colored Plates. By 
L. Wright. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Rabbits for Exhibition, Pleasure 
and Market.—A Complete Guide for the Amateur 
and Professional Rabbit Keeper. By R.O. Edwards. 1.25 


**Cats,*? Their Points and Clas. 
sification.—With Chapters on Feline Ailments, and 
their Remedies, How to Train, etc. By Dr. W. Gordon 
Stables, author of “Our Friend the Dog,”’ etc. 2.00 


The Forester, A Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees. By James Brown, Inspector of Woods and For- 
ests, Benmore House, Port Elgin, Ontario. Assisted by 
his son, George E. Brown. Fifth Edition. Enlarged 
aud Improved. Fully Illustrated with Plates and Wood 
Cuts. Large 8vo. Half leather, 90 pages. 10.00 

Tobacco Culture.—Kevised and enlarged 
Practical Details, from the Selection and Prep- 
aration of the Seed and the Soil, to Harvesting, Curing 
and Marketing the Crop. Illustrated. 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of Agriculture.—By R. 
Ewrne. 12mo. Limp Cloth. 30 cts. 

Ornamental Gardening for Amer- 
icans.—A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Cemeteries, by Elias A. Long, Landscape 
Architect; author of ‘The Home Florist.’’ Illustrated. 


‘Cloth, 12ino, 2.00 


Plant Life on the Farm.—By M. T. 
Masters, M. D., F.R.S. A sketch of the Physiology or 
Life History of Plants; of the way in which they are af- 
fected by the circumstances under which they exist, and 
bow they in turn react upon other living beings, and upon 
natural forces. 1.00 

The Farmers’ Calendar. — By John 
Chaimers Morton. While this volume is designed 
especially for the latitude of England, it contains 
matters of interest and value for this cme Half 
calf, Svo. 6.00 


LATE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making.—By Grorce Husmann, Napa City, 
Cal. New and revised edition. Noone stands higher as 
an authority upon Grape Growing and Wine Making than 
Prof. Husmann, and we have here a record of his own 
experience, and also that of others of high reputation. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 1.50 


New American Farm Book.—Origi- 
nally by R. L. Aten. Newrevised and enlarged edition 
by L. F. Atten.—The first edition of this work was re- 
garded as the best upon the subjects of which it treated, 
and the later edition, revised and enlarged, maintains 
its place in the front rank. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 








Gardening for Young and Old.— 
By Josep Harris, Author of “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” ‘‘ Talks on Manures,”’ etc. Both young and 
old gardeners will be interested and aided by Mr. Har- 
ris’s counsels given in this book. Cloth, 12mo, 1.25 


Practical Floriculture.—By PETER 
HENDERSON. The same favor with which Mr. Hender- 
son’s two works on Gardening have been everywhere 
received, has also been accorded to this book. It is 
thorough,complete, and useful, both to Florists and Ama- 
teurs everywhere. Fully Illustrated. Cioth, 12mo. 1.50 


Barry’s Fruit Garden,.—By P. Barry. 
New edition, thuroughly revised by the author. From 
its first issue, this book has held a place in the front 
rank as a standard authority upon the subject of which 
it treats,and the author’s long, practical experience, 
which is here related, makes this work of the highest 
value. Cloth, 12mo. ‘ 2.50 


Practical Forestry.—By Anprew §&. 
Fuiuer. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. Just 
published. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bere-Keeping. — By 
L. C. Roor. The mysteries of Bee-Keeping explain- 
ed, with results of fifty years’ experience with the 
latest discoveries and inventions, presented in the most 
improved methods, forming a complete Guide te suc- 
cessful Bee-Keeping. With one hundred illustrations, 
and a portrait of M. Quinby. New and revised edition. 
Cloth. 12mo. 1.50 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed 
Growing.—By Fravcis Bri. A practical work by 
one who gives his own experience. Cloth. 1.00 


Farm Conveniences.—Various kinds of 
home-made aids to Farm work are described, and sug- 
gestions and ideas from the experience of many prac- 
tical men are given. With over 200 engravings. = 


Household Conveniences.—With over 
two hundred Engravings. A most useful volume, filled 
with valuable Hints and Suggestions for doing all kinds 
of work in the Household. 1.50 


Cottage Houses,—By 8. B. Reep, Author 
of ‘‘House Plans for Everybody.’’ For Village and 
Country Homes, with complete Plans and Specifications. 
New edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


House Plans for Everybody.—By 
S. B. Rezp. Designs of Dwellings are given, costing 
from $250 up to $8000, with estimates of all articles used 
in building. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.— 
This work is the cheapest for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints and 
suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations. Cloth. 1.50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.— By 
Hon. F. D. Copurn. This most valuable work on the 
Management of Swine, and Prevention and Treatment of 
their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and enlarged 
by the author in this new edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


American Cattle.—Their History, 
Breeding, and Management.—Revised and 
brought down to the present time by the author. By 
Lewis F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultura] 
Society, editor ‘‘ American Shorthorn Herd Book,” 
author “‘ Rural Architecture,”’ etc., etc. 2.50 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
—A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An en- 
tirely new translation of the last edition of this popular 
and instructive book. By Tos. J. Hann, Sec’y of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 


An Egg Farm,.— By H. H. STopparp. 
One of the best‘and most practical works upon keeping 
Poultry in large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth. 7% cts. 





The Horse.—How to Buy and 
Sell.—By Peter Howpen. It is often difficult to 
distinguish real from imaginary defects, and to know 
what is sound and what unsound in a horse; and this 
little book will tell one how to do it. Cloth, 12mo0. 1.00 


The Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide 
for Riding and Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- 
Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can learn from 
this little book how best to take that exhilarating exer- 
cise. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henry 
Stewart, A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for 
American Shepherds. New and enlarged edition, _Il- 
lustrated, Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 
Our Friend, The Dog. 


A complete Guide to the points and properties of all 
known Breeds, and to their successful management 
in health and sickness. By GorDoN SrTaBxzs, C. M., 
M. D., R. N. Cloth, crown, 8vo. 3.00 


Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. 
Third Revised Edition by the author. Finely illus- 
trated with engravings of game birds and animals, and 
giving four large maps of game regions. With infor- 
mation of the greatest value to all interested in sport- 
ing matters. By CHARLES Ha.iock, Founder of 
‘Forest and Stream."’ 1,000 pages. Cloth, 12mo. 3.00 


Florida, and the Game Water Birds 
Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United 
States. With a full account of the sporting along our 
seashores and inland waters, and remarks on breech- 
loaders and hammerless guns. By RoperT BARNWELL 
RoosEveEtt. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the 
author. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and . 


other Countries, 


(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their. Breed’, 
ing, Training. and Management in Health and Disease./ 


Comprising all the essential parts of the two Stan 


Works on the Dog, by ‘‘ STONEHENGE,” thereby f . FY 






nishing what once cost $11.25 for $2.00. Over 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Am 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publisk- 
ed. Gives. Complete Official Lists of Premtams 


Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1884, -— on MS 


12mo. 


Superior Fishing; § 
Or, the-Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bxs<, aud Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. Embracing full directions 
for Dressing Artificial Fiies with the Feathers "of 
American. Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, ete. By Robert BARNWELL mae 
VELT. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


American Game Bird Shooting. \ 


: 
By Joun Mortimer Muroagy, author of “Shooting 
Adventures in the Far West,’' etc., etc. Profuse] 
lustrated, and describing the haunts and habits of 
Game Birds generally. 12mo., tinted paper. 2.00 


- 


3 
Our Rural Catalogue. Autumn Edition 
80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 
on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 








Sportsman’s Companion. Autumn Edi-« 


ti on Most elegantly and beautifully illus 
Forty pages of descriptions of 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


SENT FREE.—-AUTUMN EDITIO 
Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, con 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on cul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field ‘Sports, He 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., ete., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 

751 Broadway, New York. ‘ 


_ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publisiers, 751 Broadway, New York. . ? 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 


SAM’L ar Sec. 





12% Illustrations. Sent. 
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THE AROOETOO hal new 


white field bean, » does. not rust, yields 
to the acre. Small mail, 25 cts.—5 for a powe-vatd. 
G.-W. P. J RARD, Caribou, Maine. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


co mnaagg = Best 
Regulating, est in 
Moet Powerful 
and Most Durable Wind 
Mill made. 17 Sizes, 
1 to 40 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the U. 8. 
Sovemnmnent tand Lead- 
ing Railroads. 

Also the Celebrated 


I XL PEED MILL, 
Which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective an dur- 
able. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the rate of 


6 to 25 bu. per hour, according to quality and size of mill used. 
<4 Sheller, I X L Stalk Cutter, Horse 


fomr Wood and Iron Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ — 
‘cola, ete. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill. 


TEE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the rene | were ing, and the most 
Engine = the 
Phase of — , the 
ne excellence o: fee. ‘self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, tne better form and 
position of its sails. The facts 
and reasons which support 
— claim are set forth in our De- 
Zs Catalogue, Second Edition 
for which apply to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. S. A. 


















7,000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


IN USE bd gg de State and Territory of 
> 8. It is. a sectional wheel, has 
1 n e by usfor 15 years,and has 
bee rel ~ sone by usfor 15 dhi 

Paayavia Gnever blown down thout tower 





CHAL 
¥VEED MILL©O. »Bataria, KaneCo,IL 














THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


= is perfectly ont regulating, and presents no 

necoeeary surface to the w ind. onounced 

by m wrights and mechanics to be superior 

to a seber mills made. Do not buy until you 

have investigated the Champion. 1 in- 
formation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 













THE PERKINS’ 


z=jWVind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
lating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 












CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 





hat 
t has Two Shoes. it 1s especially ac d to 
warehouse wee. Send for descriptive Careular 
and Price-Lis 
8. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 














SELLING OUR NEW WorK ON FARMING, 


Table of Contents and Terms to Agents. PETER 

















orked by two men; 5 

Sony Price, $85 to $70. 

Stands on runners. Cir- 
cular rs nes 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, 0. 


: “ECLIPSE td 


The Original Self-regulating Solid Wheel. 
VICTORIOUS AT WORLD'S FAIRS. 
Centennial, ’76, Paris, °78, Australia, ’S0. At- 
lanta, ’81, Chicago Railway Exposition, ’S3. 


DAVIS STUMP PULLER R Lifts 20 to 50 tons | ¢ 20 to 50 tons 









Farm Pumping, Grinding, 


a 
s Irrigation, Drainage, &c. Hy 
- a 
: e 
= gc | 
b= sA 
feel me 
B Adopted by 31d 
7 U. S. Government a) 
3 and all 5 2 
na “IN 
LEADING ty 
oO 
Fs RAILROADS. : 


Tested 17 years. 


pte, —en~ Feed Grinders, yey for House, Farm and 
R. R. use, and S full assortment of Stock and Reservoir 
Tanks. Addre 
ECLIPSE. WIND ENGINE CO., Beloit, Wis. 
L. H. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. Malvin B. Shurtz, Balti- 


= Improved Tree Tubs. 


(See cut). 
LsSOo, 

SPAINS CHURNS. 
STAR CHURNS. 
“Rapid’’ I. C. Freezers, 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 

lars and Prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER | ‘COLOR! 


THE BEST! Contains no oil. ot fade or 
streak, Does not color the a oy It rill color 
50 per cent. more butter than any other color, 

your druggist or ee for it; ed on receipt of 25c. 
we G Panpaid sampl e coloring 600 lbs, of 
Butter, TR and you _ a * ether. wate 
for circular and chromo card. yon ULL 
& CO.,No. 3928 Market St, Phite elphia- 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880, 


Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 
Warren Glass Works Co. 
A. a. 


72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 




















LTeallel 


Requires no lifting or 
handling to skim or clean ! 
it. It is the prince of LA«= yu Mai 
BOR-SAVING Cream- li oa 
ers. It will last for 20 a oe 
years. It is warranted to = ae 
do all we claim. To one; 
man in every town where 
not already introduced we 
will make a special private : 
offer. Address, 

DELAWARE CO, CREAMER CO., 
Mention Am. Agriculturist. Benton Harbor, Mich. 





riany — are Maines $5 to $40 per Tay 6 


Single Copies mailed for $2.50. Send for 
HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 























HOW THE FARM PAYS.” 





|GARDEN SEEDS 


Catalogue for 1885, with Diree- 
tions for Cultivation, mailed FREE, 
Please write for it. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIs, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

(3-1 particularly want the Boys 
and Girls to send for it. 








ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 


¥, 
sad 


For Iniants and Invalids. 


Recommended by leading 
Physicians throughout the 
world. It consists of choice 
cooked cereals, refined wheat 
gluten, and Condensed Milk, 
and contains the property of 
diastase, which converts the 
starch in the Food into soluble 
and easily digested dextrine 
and sugar, when used according 
to the directions. It is notonly 

TRADE MARK. ‘snyaluable for SICK and 
WEAKLY INFANTS and INVALIDS, but also 
the best known Food for well children. When 
more well children are fed with it, fewer 
will become feeble. Until the period of dentition 
the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is 
the ee ee SWISS CONDENSED petals ccm 


Anglo- Swiss Condensed Milk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 


FOR GENERAL USE’, 
And has a LARGER SALE than all other brands 
combined. 


ANGLO a & Milk } ie 


Cocoa and Milk ¢ 
SWISS | utes and Milk j Economical. 
OPAPP DD DD DI 


33 Million Tins of these goods sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY, 














_ HE only perfect substitute for Mother’ s Milk. The 
most —— diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. Sold 
everywhere. Send for our Book on the Care and Feeding 
of Infants. Sent free 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 


careful application of the fine properties of well- selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately-flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping éurselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 
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‘6 They Did Not Bite.’ 


In past numbers of the American Agriculturist, we 
have exposed the lottery schemes of Mr. Martin Meyer, 
Jr., of “Hamburg, Germany,” a persistent swindler, who 
continues to flood the Middle and Western States with 
lottery circulars, printed in the English and German 
languages. A subscriber, Mr. J. A., writes us from Bur- 
lington, Iowa, that a whole batch of these circulars have 
been sent to a College Boarding Club in that city. ‘‘ The 
students, however, were not inclined to bite at such bait, 
but, on the contrary, became anxious that the public 
might be warned against this lottery.” To every sub- 
scriber we have to say, immediately throw into the fire 
every document of every description received from 
Martin Meyer, Jr., or any other similar swindler. 


The * German Method”? with Eggs. 


Not long ago, the ‘‘ Havana Method ” of preserving 
eggs was offered for sale. 
We showed that it was the 
old lime process, with the 
addition, in small quanti- 
ties, of articles that could 
add nothing to its preserva- 





pickle” for us. The gentlemen who edit this Humbug 
Column neither throw responsibility upon others, nor 
make their exit through cellar doors and elevators when 
called upon ‘on business.”” They have neither fled 
from this city, nor do they intend to flee. They can al- 
ways be found here at 751 Broadway ; and parties who 
either undertake to ‘squelch’ this concern, or to in- 
timidate the Editors, will find in the classic language of 
the street, that ‘‘ they have bitten off more than they can 
chaw.” 


Forcing the Growth of Hair. 


Various preparations are advertised, ‘‘ warranted ” to 
produce a ‘flowing beard,” or a‘‘ luxuriant mustache,” 
ina given number of days, upon the smoothest face. 
If “C. H. D.” will take our advice, he will not spend 
his money upon any of these nostrums, as they are quite 
unable to perform what they promise. The abundance 
or lack of beard, etc., is hereditary, and the growth can- 
not be forced. Neither the article named in the inquiry, 
nor any other, can force the hair to grow, unless there isa 
natural tendency in that direction. Don’t waste money, 


** Lettuce:in Winter.’’ 


When a paper, claiming to teach farmers, publishes 
such nonsense as the following, it should be exposed. 
“Tt is said that heads of lettuce can be produced in 
winter in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, by tak- 
ing a small box filled with rich earth, in which one-third- 
part of slaked lime has been mixed, and watering the 
earth with luke-warm water; then taking seed, which 
has been previously soaked in strong brandy twenty- 
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Wonderful Publishing Schemes. 


We are deluged by our subscribers with advertise- 
ments of a new publishing scheme. Some Cincinnati 
publishers have shown a talent amounting to genius in 
devising methods ip the line of their business. Of late, 
various papers have come to us in half mourning with 
the heavily black-bordered advertisement of’ ** Ocean to 
Ocean,” making, in heavy type, the offer of wy Long 
Loan at Four per Cent.” The publishers of ‘Ocean to 
Ocean’ (whatever that may be), modestly stafe that they 
‘* desire to secure the names of one million subscribers *” 
at two dollars each. It offers a premium engraving, which 
will be sent upon the subscriber's forwarding forty-two 
cents (42. certs), and agreeing ‘“‘to display it in a con- 
spicuous place in his house or office.” 

THE MONEY FOR THE LOANS, 


The source of the money to be loaned is explained, and 
we have seen nothing equal to it since the fabled milk- 
maid counted up the. proceeds from her unhatched 
chickens. One million subscribers at two dollars will be 
two million dollars. Having this number of subscribers, 
advertisers will willingly pay ten dollars per line for ad- 
vertisements, and the yearly income from this source is 
put at three million six bundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars, which, added to the amount from snbscriptions, 
easily adds up five million six hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. Expenses fora year are estimated. at. one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
this, deducted from receipts, leaves as net profits three 
million eight hundred and ninety thousand dollars, _ This 
amount it is proposed to loan to subscribers'in sums not 
less than one hundred dollars, or more than five hundred 
dollars, at four per cent. What must be done to sectire a 
loan, and whether every subscriber is to have one, is not 
made any more plain than is 
the character of the paper. 
If one is curiotis to know if 
**Ocean to Océan” is to be 
an agricultural; a religious, 
a sporting, or a- story paper, 
we cannot itfform him, but 








tive properties. Now the \ 3 —t 
“German method” is offer- QQ 
ed as a premium for sub- 
scribers by a Western paper. 
This sheet claims to ‘* have 
finally succeeded in getting 





From the Tenth Census, Vol. 8th, Just Published, 
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The American Agricultucist dates feom 1842, and is one of the 








it (the German method), 
from Prof. Liebig, the Ger- , 
man chemist,’’ and professes 
to quote from what he says 
about the method. The only 
person who could with any 
propriety be called Prof. 
Liebig, the ‘‘ German Chem- 
ist,’ has been dead for more 
than ten years. Where has 
the ‘‘German Method”’ been 
all this while? or who is it 
that this paper attempts to 
pass off as ‘‘the German 
Chemist?” The doubtful 
manner of its introduction 
throws great doubt upon 
the German ‘“‘ method.”’ 
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existence, while others quickly oubsided. 


nUmMetous periodicals of the same class which 2 originated in all pacts of |} 


the countcy at ov about the came time, some of which are still in healthy 
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The Umerican Ag vicuttuciot 


its figuring of profits is of 
the most splendid order, 

CHICAGO! FOLLOWS FAR 

BEHIND. 

Just after the above was 
written,- the.-mail brought 
numerons papers with the 
advertisement of the ‘ Chi- 

cago Globe.” This adver- 
tisement is similarly black- 
bordered, offers another en- 





is copeciatly aworthiy of mention, because of the eemarkable success 
that has attended the unigue and untiving efforts of tts proprtetors 
fo increase and extend ifs circulation, which at one time veached a point 
undoubledly higher than was ever before attained by a gournal of its 


class. Its contents are Oupticated every month foe a Gevman edition, 


which also circulates widely. 


graving for forty-two cents, 
and also announces a loan at 

four per cent. Sentence after 
; sentence in the two adver- 
tisements, would. indicate 
‘ the same parentage for both, 
or that one is the copy of 
the other. In the way of 
figures the ‘* Chicago Globe” 
is only one fourth as grand 
as “ Ocean to Ocean ;” only 
a quarter of a million sub- 














‘““RECEIPTS ’? FOR SALE. 
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scribers are asked for, and 











The same paper claims to 
have “ obtained, after much 
labor and research,” ‘‘ receipts’’ for sixteen of the prom- 
inent proprietary or secret medicines of the day, such 
as Brandreth’s Pills, Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, etc., etc. Any one who supposes that 
any amount of “ research’ would induce the makers of 
the medicines to impart their formulas to others, can 
have very little knowlAige of such matters. The so- 
called “receipts” can only be bogus imitations. How 
about that for the ‘German Method of preserving eggs?” 





Idle Threats. 


Two or three years ago, an individual residing in 
Washington, called upon us in person, and threatened to 
expend five hundred thousand dollars in prosecuting the 
American Agriculturist, unless certain statements made 

regarding him in our Humbug Columns, were retraeted. 
We have not yet seen a retraction. Six months, or more 
ago, another individual, now at the West, anticipa- 
ting that we would ferret out and expose the various 
schemes whereby he had absorbed the funds of widows, 
orphans, and others, wrote us a very threatening letter. 
Subsequently we were informed through a second party, 
that the most formidable libel suits were to be brought 
against us. Still later we were notified by letter, that 
two hundred thousand dollars was in bank, for the 
purpose of “squelching the American Agriculturist. ng 
Now comes Pecksniff with a communication to the 
effect, that the swindler in person has “a big rod in 





four hours, and sowing in the usual way.’—Whoever 
tries this, expecting to get heads of lettuce in the time 
mentioned, or in any other time, will find himself hum- 
bugged. “ Strong brandy” will wonderfully increase the 
size of some heads, but they are not heads of lettuce. 


Patent Medicines. 


The American Agriculturist might have added fifty 
thousand dollars last year to its revenue, if it had ad- 
mitted Patent Medicines indiscriminately to its columns. 
We shall continue, however, to rigidly exclude most of 
them, because while endeavoring to protect our: sub- 
scribers from the swindling schemes of sharpers, through 
exposures in these Humbug columns, we do not propose 
to quietly permit unscrupulous Medicine Venders to 
prey upon these same subscribers, through our adver- 
tising columns. Beware of the thousands of concoctions 
of all kinds, which claim to heal a// manner of ills. To be 
sure, there is now and then a patent or proprietary article 


- possessing purity and virtue, but the number is limited. 


Don’t Touch It. 


Whenever you read an advertisement now going the 
rounds, that a certain Lotion will cure eruptions, 
blotches, etc., on the face, don’t touch it. The way to 
cure eruptions is to improve the general tone of the 
system, and thereby purify the blood. Don't touch it. 








on this basis the advertise- 
ments will bring in but two 
dollars and fifty cents a line, and the profits to be loaned, 

amount to only a paltry one million two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. Figures have long had a reputation for 
truthfulness, and we allow them’ to tell their own story, 





Social Medical Humbug. . 


Medical Humbugs are not confined to the secret prep- 
arations so extravagantly advertised. It would be well if 
the law prevented prescribing by every one who is not a 
medical man, It is a popular notion that one who claims 
to teach some subjects, is capable of giving advice in 
others. We-sometimes find clergymen prescribing for 
their parishioners, and editors going out of their sphere, 
if they have one, and advising their’ readers to use the 
same doses which they think they have found useful in 
their shattered health. Recently the promiscuous and 
continuous taking of small doses of quinine has been 
advised. Many are aware how seriously large doses of 
quinine affect the brain ; disturbed hearing and sight, in- 
coherent speech, and other symptoms of intoxication, be- 
ing present. In small and repeated doses the “ Quinine 
Habit”’ is confirmed, the brain is affected, and obliquity 
of moral as well as real vision may result...\We have 
seen habitual takers of quinine who had lost the ability to 
distinguish right from wrong, or the difference between 
their own and other people’s property, whoge speech 
uttered falsehood more readily than truth, and whose 
whole conduct appeared to be under the influence of too 
much quinine, Always avoid indiscriminate dosing. 
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**Gossamer Garments Free!’ 


An advertisement, with the above attractive heading, 
appears in several papers, claiming to be more or less 
agricultural. The advertisement reads: ‘‘ To any reader 
of this paper, who will agree to show our goods, and try 
to infl sales g friends, We will send, post- 
paid, two full-size, Ladies’ Gossamer Water-proof Wear- 
ing Apparel as samples, provided you cut this out, and 
returw with twenty-five cents to pay postage, etc.’’—Mrs. 
8. W. M., of Bergen Co., N. J., and others, having made 
inquiry as to the character of the “garments” thus offered, 
we visited the place advertised, in order to learn about 
them. After climbing several flights of stairs in a build- 
ing on a street not far from the City Hall, we found the 
room occupied by the ‘‘ Company.’’ Four or five feet 
from the door was a board partition, at the end of which 
was ashort counter. As we entered, two letter carriers 
were about leaving, an indication of considerable busi- 
ness by mail. The person in attendance was a very busi- 
ness-like lady, of whom we asked: ‘Are the gossamer 
garments advertised from this place delivered here ?”’— 
“‘They are only sent by mail.”°—‘*I would like to know 
about the sizes."—‘‘ They are just as stated in the ad- 
vertisement.”’—‘Can I see the articles ?’'"—‘‘ They are all 
done up to go by mail,” adding, rather impatiently, ‘“‘we- 
have no time to show goods.”’"—It is evident that those 
ladies, who wish to know about this ‘Ladies’ Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof Wearing Apparel’’ can only ob- 
tain the information concerning them through the mail. 





The Sackett Plow. 


We receive letters from subscribers, asking what has 
become of the Sackett Plow Scheme. We cannot learn 
that the Company, as such, ever possessed any tangible 
property to represent the five hundred thousand dollars 
of capital, beyond a few plows, a desk, a waste basket, 
and aspittoon. Before the final collapse, there appears 
to have been a regular conspiracy to foist the stock upon 
the public. Editors, printers, publishers, ministers, in- 
deed, no class of people in this vicinityappear to have 
been overlooked in soliciting people to take the stock. 
A peck of the stuff, more or less, was purchased at 
auction for eleven dollars as a curiosity the other day. 





Cautionary Signals. 


A High-Priced Pamphlet. 


Mr. H. Howard, St. Louis County, Mo., wishes to can- 
tion our readers against purchasing ‘‘The Printer’s Fore- 
man.” He writesus: ‘‘ The work is a first-class fraud 
..-.Fifteen cents would be a big price for the book (an 

_éleven-page pamphlet)....F.C. Shepard, Evansburg, Pa., 
sends out the document, and takes in the two dollars 
and the gullable public, of which I happen to be one.”— 
Look well into the matter before sending the two dollars. 


Hog Cholera Remedies. 


When the swine in a locality die from the disease 
known as “‘ Hog Cholera,” we do not wonder that their 
owncrs are attracted by the advertisements of those who 
claim to have sure cures. We can only answer inquiries 
as to these remedies, that so far as veterinary surgeons 
know, no remedy has yet been found. We caz not, in 
the face of this declaration, advise the use of secret prep- 
rations, which claim so much against the probabilities. 


- 


Schools of Telegraphy. 


Those who wish to learn the art of telegraphing, shonld 
be cautious how they choose among the various parties 
or schools, proposing to teach, and to guarantee situa- 
tions to those who graduate from their establishments. 
Honest schools will give references to those who have 
been taught at them, and it will not be difficult to ascer- 
tain how they have dealt with others. All who demand 
pay in advance, should be looked upon with suspicion. 
Some parties have, by their conduct towards their pupi's, 
made it necessary to advise caution. 


The Monarch Lightning Saw. 


We still continue to have letters both of inquiry and of 
complaint concerning the Monarch Lightning Saw, and 
we notice that extravagant advertisements still occupy a 
large space in agricultural journals that claim to be repu- 
table. As a mechanical contrivance it is not plain that 
there can be any real gain in applying acrank motion to 
Operating a cross-cut saw. At all events, s0 many have 
been disappointed, that we are warranted in cautioning 
ur readers to look well into the machine before pur- 
e#hasing. In all such cases proper caution may avoid 
after disappointment, chagrin, and dissatisfaction. 














Time Extended. 


In offering our Family Cyclopedia as a present 
to every subscriber, new and old, who should renew 
for 1885, we have hitherto limited the time to 
December ist. Owing, however, to the prolonged 
political excitement extending far into November, 
and absorbing people’s minds and thoughts gener- 
ally, we have concluded to extend the period during 
which the Cyclopedia will be presented to subscri 
bers, new and old, until January Ist. 


—————_ se —————————__ 


Don’t Make a Mistake.—Only one 
Premium, 


If readers will stop to think for a moment they 
will understand that we cannot present subscribers 
with a Cyclopedia, and at the same time allow 
them a large bonus in the way of premiums; that 
would virtually leave us nothing for the American 
Agriculturist, which in itself would be a cheap peri- 
odical at even $3.00 a year. Naturally no one 
would suppose it was necessary to state that the 
name of « subscriber who receives the Cyclopedia 
cannot be counted foranother premium. But weso 
explicitly state it in several places in the Premium 
List. Notwithstanding this, occasionally we receive 
a letter worded as if the writer expected to receive 
the Cyclopedia, and to have his name or the names 
of his friends counted for premiums in addition. 
Our friends have but to think a moment to realize 
that no such thing could have been intended by us, 
or could possibly be granted. 





‘Our Beautiful Lllustrations—Ele- 
vating in their Character. 


The American Agriculturist aims to make country 
life and country surroundings so attractive that not 
only will the farmer’s boys not desire to exchange 
the old home for busivuess centres, but that the 
over-crowded unhappy dwellers of our cities may 
be tempted to exchange their lot for the freedom 
and enjoyment of rural pursuits. Our beautiful 
illustrations which we are now bringing out with 
every issue of the American Agriculturist, go very far 
in this direction. We are now employing the first 
artistic talent, and the engravings typical of rural 
life, and those describing all the labor-saving con- 
trivances,are executed in the most superior manner. 
The American Agriculturist is every where recognized 
to-day, both as the leading authority in agricul- 
tural pursuits and the first illustrated Agricultural 
Journal of the world. 

la a 


Forward Your Subscription Now. . 


Every subscriber renewing for 1885, will oblige 
us by immediately forwarding his subscription on 
receiving this December number. There is a great 
rush of subscriptions during December, and those 
who send their names mow will avoid any delay 
or mistake which sometimes results in this rush of 
subscriptions. 

gS a, 
Profitable Employment, 


We have written to about ten thousand of our 
friends, who have hitherto secured subscriptions 
for the American Agriculturist, offering them special 
inducements to secure subscriptions for 1885; to- 
morrow we write to three thousand more of these 
old friends. We should like to have ten thousand, 
yes, fifty thousand new friends labor for the 
American Agriculturist. Tndeed, every man, woman 
and child, who reads this number, can secure a few 
subscribers with profit to themselves and to those 
who subscribe. Write us for particulars. We re- 
numerate those who work for us, eitherin cash 
or premiums, as they may desire. Last year we 
presented a Dictionary to our subscribers, this year 
we present them a Cyclopedia as our Holiday 
present. In return we shall be pleased to ac- 
knowledge Christmas presents from our sub- 
scribers in the shape of new accessions to our great 
army of readers. If every present reader will send 








us only one new subscriber for 1885, we shouid 
have an army of new readers larger than the popu- 
lation of some of our individual States, 





No Duplicate Numbers on Re.- 

newals. 

Of course no present subscribers renewing for 
1885 receive the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers of this year extra, inasmuch as they 
already have them ; these extra numbers are offered 
as an inducement fur new subscribers. If in the 
haste of attending to the receipts of large numbers 
of subscriptions, some present subscribers in re- 
newing receive extra pumbers, will they please 
hand them to their friends and neighbors who they 
think may be induced to subscribe for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


The Great West. 

Mr. Judd’s Notes of Travel in the Kar West, 
which have been running through the recent num- 
bers of the American Agriculturist, are now supple- 
mented by those of Mr. Joseph Harris, who has 
likewise been making an extended tour through 
regions concerning which our subscribers are al- 
ways anxious to acquire information. Both of these 
gentlemen will, in succeeding numbers, give the re- 
sults of their observations in the Far West, during 
the summer and autumn months. 

—s 
Show Them to Your Friends. 

The recipients of the Family Cyclopedia, with 
scarcely an exception, express themselves as sur- 
prised and delighted with the volume. Never before 
has such an opportunity been presented for secur- 
ing such a work free, and probably never another 
such an opportunity will be afforded. In return 
for the receipt of this beautiful volume, may we 
ask the receivers to show this Cyclopedia to their 
friends and neighbors, with a view of having them 
avail themselves of the opportunity to procure 
one. We have just made arrangements for printing 
50,000 more. 











Exposure of Frauds and Humbugs. 


Just now, as will be seen by glancing at the 
Humbug columns, there is an unusual number of 
new frauds and swindles being set afloat by rascals, 
who, like spiders, spin their nets from cities to 
eatch the unwary and unsuspecting in the rural 
districts. The systematic exposure of these scamps 
will, as heretofore, constitute a prominent feature 
of the American Agriculturist during the coming 
year. Will all subscribers immediately forward us 
any circulars received by them of schemes which 
do not have the appearance of being honest and 
genuine. We will at once probe them. 

pete 
Just So. 


In moralizing upon the rigid scrutiny to which 
aspirants for public positions are subjected now- 
adays, a Western editor well observes: ‘‘ Probably 
never before have our young men been so thor- 
oughly taught that those who expect to come before 
the people for preferment, must, from boyhood up, 
lead honest as well as cleanly lives, in their private 
as well as public acts; for such contests surely 
bring forth the most hidden secrets.’’ Fathers 
cannot be too careful in setting such an example 
in their daily lives, and in throwing such restraints 
around their young sons, that they will never be 
tempted to go astray, whether in public or private 
life. 





a 
Orange County, N. Y., Milk War. 


—Mr. Lawson Valentine has just returned home 
from Europe,and Mr. John 8. King, who enjoys a 
national reputation for large enterprises and great 
energy, has purchased the famous Huntington Farm, 
near Pine Island. With two such pushing men, having 
large means, and being in full sympathy with the Dairy 
Farmers of Orange County, the latter, under their leader- 
ship, should now re-open the war for their rights, and 
secure from the middle-men all the privileges for which 
they have been contending these many years. 
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The American Agriculturist is bet- 
ter now than ever before. 


First :—The American Agriculturist has been enlarged and vastly im- 
proved in all its various departments. It is now printed on super-calendered 
tinted paper with a glaze and finish which give clearness and distinctness to 


, the type and illustrations. 
a Second ;—In addition to the old staff of Editors and life-long contribu- 


$tors who have aided in making the Journal what it is to-day, new names 
} have been added to our Editorial force, which will be still further strengthened 
. with fresh acquisitions. 

> Third :—Joseph Harris, the founder of the ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,” author of 
} << Walks and Talks on the Farm,” etc., and whose agricultural writings have 
>made him famous on both continents, has become one of the active Editors of 
bthe American Agriculturist. 

7 Fourth ;—The very note-worthy improvements made in the American Ag- 
> riculturist since June last, embrace a complete transformation in the character 
>of the illustrations. New and talented Artists have been employed, until the 
> engravings and illustrations in the American Agriculturist have become, dur- 
bing the past four months, more numerous and far superior to those appearing 
bin any similar publication. The American Agriculturist has for years been 
}the recognized authority in all matters pertaining to agriculture ; it has now, 
} this year, become the first Ilustrated Agricultural Journal of the world. 
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F Fifth :—New methods and new agents for mailing have been employed, so 
Pthat the American Agriculturist leaves the office as regularly as clock-work, 
Pand if any number fails to reach the subscriber, our new plan for discovery 
> immediately makes known the cause. 

Sixth :—The premium articles offered this year have been selected con- 
jointly by the Editors and Publishers, to specially meet the wants of our great 
yarmy of subscribers. While the list comprises very many new articles, those 
P which have proved specially popular and desirable in the past are retained ; 
P all of them have been secured at great bargains, of which our subscribers get 
the benefit. | 

Seventh ;-—Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist, new or old, 
whose subscription for 1885 is forwarded immediately to us, together with 
$1.65, is entitled to the New American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, 700 
pages, 1,000 illustrations. 
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Giood Guns.—Our Premium List presentsa | 
variety of excellent Guns at very moderate prices. If |} 
you want a repeating rifle, there is one in our advertising 
columns, page 558, which is worth the money asked for 
it, that is $12.00. Any repeating rifle which works well, 
ought to be worth that money. Hy . A 
a T< 


EVERY DAY IN YAE COUNTRY. | (Games ee 
By HARRISON WEIR. - = ‘ = | 


A:-USKRUL,+SEASONABLE,+AND+AR- 


Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 

«ISTIC+PRESENY.:« 
This exquisite, 16mo. volume, has on one page space for 


most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
daily memoranda, and onthe opposite page, is a refer- | 
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Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 

hullers, Wood Circul Machi and Fanning-mills, not exe — 

celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 











ence to some flower, bird, insect, or other natural fea- 

ture likely to be met with at the season, with numerous | GARD EN SEEDS, 
engravings of these objects. There are besides, a num- Catalogue for 1885, with Direc. 
ber of full-page colored pictures. The author iswell- | tioms for Cultivation,mailed FREE. 


known as an artist, for his delineation of rural subjects, | Please write for it. Address, 


and asa pleasant writer about them. This work is a | JOSEPH HARRIS, 
tasteful specimen of book-making, and would be an ac- | Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. VY. 
ceptable present for any one, young or old, Sent, post- | .gz" I particularly want the Boys 


paid, for $1.00. | amd Girls to send for it. 



















Royalty, 
Nobility, 


EMINENT SCIENTISTS, 
LEADING DIVINES, 


AND OTHERS, AS TO THE 


Liebige Co’s 
Coca Beef Tonic! 


PRINCE NICHOLAS STCHERBATOYV, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy (St. Petersburg, Russia), says: 
“It is a most excellent tonic.” 

BARON FALKENBERG (of the Royal British 
Rifles) says: ‘It is unquestionably superior to any other 
tonic which I have ever tried. It benefited me as no other 
tonic has ever before. My friends all praise it without stint.” 

Equally emphatic testimonials from Madame, the Mar- 
quise of Ganville, Paris; the Viscountesse Vierira, Lisbon, 
Portugal; Edwin Booth, the celebrated actor; General 
Franz Sigel, New York City; General Louis Schaffner, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mary L. Booth, Editress of Harper's 
Bazar; Professor E. M. Hale, M.D., LL.D., Chicago, IL, 
and hundreds equally eminent. 

The REV. DR. C. H. GARDNER, Principal of 
the celebrated Fifth Avenue Seminary for Young Ladies, 
N. Y. City, says: “I speak from grateful experience of its 
remarkable powers.” 

“Tt is far superior to the fashionable and illusive prepara- 
tions of beef, wine and iron,” says PROFESSOR F. W. 
HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary Member Imperial 
Medical Society of St. Petersburg, Russia, &c., &c., of 
New York City. 





Prepared only by the 


Liebig Laboratory & Chemical Works Co., 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 388 MURRAY STREET. 





Valuable in all forms of DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER AFFECTIONS, NERVOUS DE- 
RANGEMENTS, FEMALE SUFFERINGS AND WEAK- 
NESS, CHRONIC SICK HEADACHE, MALARIA, IR- 
REGULARITY OF THE HEART, &c. 





THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


&re waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet 

as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easly shaped 

to the garment and — seamless shield made. 

is a recent American invention and the sales are 

—a double that of any other Dress Protector 

made in Europe or United States. These goods are 

— by patents and trade’ marks all over the 
Beware of imitations, All genuine goods 

trade mark shown above. ~ : ¥ ee 
The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents, 











OR SALE.-—An Orange Co. Milk Farm of 100 Acres. 
Address G. T. T., AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
OFFICE, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOK OF FANCY WORK, 


Circulars free. 






5 genta. 
F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





LADIES’! 
ABARE CHANCE, cits tht, 


Send for Circulars. Prices Reduced. Big discount to 
agents. H.L. WARREN & CO., 1117 Gheenat St. Phila., Pa. 


HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

talogue of works by Benn Pitman, with a)phabet and 
illustrations for beginners sent on application. Address 

Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STUDY Thorough and practical In- 
hte iven by mail in Book-keepin 
Business F orms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 
om Tome me zessonable. Send stam 8 


LET to CORRES $e: 
DENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, 451 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 


50,000 COPIES SOLD ! 
Burdett’s Dutch Dialect Recitations, 
160 p Brudder Gardner’s 


Stump 160 pages. 25 
cents Sg postpaid on re- = 
ceipt of price. New Books issued © 

weekly. Send for Catalogue. 
EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
29 & 831 Beekman St., New York. 

















BY SENDING FOR A COPY OF OUR 
before buying your Christmas Presents. 
Whether for young or old, nothing is so 
catalogue places an almost endless variety 
CATALOGUE before you to select from at from 30 to 50 
per cent below the regular retail prices. 
We will send a copy by at nT - any address. 


SA VE MON E Y 
sure to please asa handsome book, and our 
901-305 Washington St., opp. “ Old RTA 


es Mass. 





THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF ™ ARI 


Pies |u| Deets 


FED 
- Whe thrilling 


adventures of all the hero-explorers and DS. 
arith od outlaws and wild beasts, over our whole country, 
earliest times to the go Lives and —_ ~ ex- 


from 

=i of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standi nm, Brad 

Grocket, Boye, Houston, Carvon ouster ild Bae 1 Buftals 
oth Gate a f 


n Chie 
aati saad ENE iY situs RATED with 10 175 fine Area 0 oelle 


aumel & Co., som s033 Piiladelphia. or St. Louis. 


ri ACENTS WANTE 
+ io R. AP: 
HOME fisioPepta 5 
pages DI Ax 3000 il- 
lustrations. poe ig ene from 


rolleges nd Specialists. 


OPS. Ui CK, HORT 

CULTURE ARCHITECTURE, LAW and 
BUSINESS and HOME MEDICATION. 

4 can ouarinre you that no fam- 
ily can afford to do withoutit. 


4d. Address the publisher at once for a 


Py yee 
valuablep e;pamphict and special proposition for business. 
OMPSON, 404 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Our Litle Ones and the Nursery, 


What the Century and 
Harper’s Magazine are 
to the older members of 
the family, this little 
, gem ofa monthly is to 
we the younger ones. Ar- 

S—atistic and original in 

yA every particular. Speci- 
, men copy free. 

im For sale by Newsdealers 


Agents wanted. 
Single Copies, {5 cts. 
Boston, Mass, 


























ne Year, $1.50. 
ussell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., 





ome Magazine 


For choice Footing. _beonty of Pinetration a typograph 
an “ARTHUR'S ILLUS- 





and pure an arecter 
oF ED H ME ‘MAG INE a og no aan Es- 

hi T.S. ARTHUR, who still 
remain 


E 
| over thirty years —_ 
en & welcome visitor in 


8 editor, it has always 
thousands “of American homes. Younger and fresher talent 
unite with the editor’s maturer judgment in keeping the 
ine always up to the advancing tastes and social cul- 
ture of the times. 
SAFE MAGAZINE. The Pion my of the Home 
zine are kept absolutely free from everything that 
can — the taste and lower the “er sentiment. It 
is, therefore, a pure and safe magazine. aims to promote 
piness in the family through the cultivation of a spirit 
of kindness, service, and self-forgetfulness 

s .00 a YEAR ; three copies, $5.00; eight 
copies and one extra, $12.0. Specimen numbers free. 

T, 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


HE 
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14Ctsir3FrenchDolls 


AN ELEGANT WARDROBE 
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EF dolls with their wa 


Consisting of, Reception, Evening and ie ECE: = Bon- 
nets, Street Costumes, Cloaks, Hats, Hand Satchels, Sun Um- 
brellas, Music Portfolios, Overcoats, Sailor Suits, Military Suits, 
Drums, Street Jackets, Watering Place Suits, Travelling Cos- 
tumes, Dress Suits, &c. These Dresses and Suits in this E legant 
Wardrobe represent Nine Different Colors, and they are lovely 
beyond description, several being from Designs by Worth, of 
Paris. There is One Little Boy and Two Girl Dolls in Each Se t, 
with Pretty Faces and _ Life -like Beautiful Features, and their 
Wardrobe is so extensive that it takes hours to dress and un- 
dress them in their Different Suits, Every Child and every 
Mother that has seen them go in ecstaci°sover them. Children 
will get more real enjoyment out of a Set of these French Dolls 
than out of articles that cost $10, Every person that buys them 
sends immediately for more, A Lady writes us that her Lit- 
tle Boy end Girl played for five long hours with a Set of these 
French Dolls, and they felt very sorry indeed to think that 
they must stop and eat their s supper, and if mothers only knew 
how much amusement there is in these Dolls they would wil- 

lingly pay double the price asked for them. Sample set consisting of three 

pike of 32 pieces, by mail for 14 cents, 2 sets, 6 dolls, 
64 pieces, for 22c, you get $1.80; 25 sets for $2, you get $3.75 
for them; 50 sets for $7.50; 100 sets $6 by express, you get#15. 
Any boy, girl oragent can sell 100 sets every day; if'you do that you make 
over $50 a week, “If you send for one or two sets we wil ]send our Secret 
Method and Full Directions how you can make more than $100 a month out 
of these dolls, You have not one day to lose, aseach days’ delay is dollars 
lostto you. If you have not the money now cut this out, as it will not 
appear again before Christmas, and is an opportunity too valuable to lose, 









Postage stamps 


taken. Address 


United States Co., Hartford, Conn. 





20 Hidden Nam. 


CARD 10c, 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidden by hand holding 
bouquet of flowers, &c.) &@ New Imported, 
©¢ omplete ly embossed Chromos with name, 
lic., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
ivertised by others for 10c. ) Agents New Sam- 


IE 
ple Book, Premium List and Price List FREE * with each order. 
Address U. 8. CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 





A MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 

1 Silver Plated Butter Knife, 1 Silver Plat- 
ed Sugar Shell, 6 Silver Steel Tea Spoons in 
handsome case and 6 months subscription to 

i ‘‘ HOME GUEST,”’ the Popular Illustrated Magazine, 
all sent postpaid for 46c. in stamps to pay postage, pack- 
ing, &c. 60 day offer. Don hers HOME GUEST, 

H TAF RTFO D, CON ; 








To introduce our goods ca 
secure future trade, we will send 
you free of charge, if you will 
send 20c. in stamps for post tage, 
&c., 5 pretty Christmas Cards,5 
nice New Year Cards, 1 lovely 
Birthday Card, « beautiful gilt- 
bound floral Autograph Album 
illustrated with birds, flowers, 
ferns, &c., 8 handsome Photo- 
graphic Portrait of all the Pres- 
“. idents of the Uniteds States 
— a neatly arranged in an album 
with oan atenriick of of each ; alien ave now Holiday Book, 
Address J. W. BLACK & CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 








A LOVELY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Every Christmas we make the little 
folks a Christmas Present. This year 
we have something nice and pretty. 
To introduce our goods in every home 
we will send to any boy or girl free 
of char, res if you will send 20c, for 

ostage, , 3 pretty Dolls with 

autiful life-like features, ape curls 
and blue eyes or bangs and dark eyes, 
and wardrobe of 32 Dresses, Hats, &c; 


one elegant gilt-bound floral Autos 
graph Album illustrated with birds, 
ferns, scrolls, &c., five lovely Christ- 
> mas Cards, one pretty Birthday Card “yy 
and a 50p. 
ACME 


Illustrated Holiday Book, 
FG. CO, »» Ivoryton, Conn. 





a$2 for 18c. 


has been our custom to offer 
aah yeara — package of ed 

eaelegant Fringe Christmas and N 
Year Cards at cost, to introduce 
hem direct to the people, enabling 
eSthem to buy direct and 
Dae ees themselves from the home dealers? 
This year we offer 21 Large Imported Cards, 
composed of Fringe Birthday, Christmas and New 
Year’s, assorted designs for only 18 cents, ——s to any person 
returning thisadvertisement within 60 days. This package ordinarily 
sells for = 00 and will not be sent toe dealers, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE R, L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn, 


extortion. 











THE FLYING INDIAN. 


A Wonderful Mechanical Toy, 
Makes a flying leap of TEN FEET 
in the _ BE Wings, Green 
Body. A ped wild when 
it. flies. “7 body can start it. 
You can have Bushels of Fun and 
Wagon loads of Merriment with 
this little toy, It is fun forold 
and young folks. 

Sample by mail, Postpaid, 10 

cents, 3 for 25 cents, 95 for adollar 


bil. Address F. O. WEHOSEEY & Co., Providence, R.L 











Best Offer Yet! 50 Chromo Cards, New Import. 
ed designs for ’85, name printed in 
latest style scripttype 10c., 11 packs 
J and thiselegantrolled Gold Ring or 
Z a beautiful Silk Handkerchief for $1 
Tilustrated List with Large Sample Album, 25 cents. ‘ 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 








quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


all for 15c. 










Your Name 


printed on 50 Extra Large Chromos, 

rench and Swiss Florals, in Fancy Script Type, 10 cts., 10 packs 
and our beautifully bound Sample Album for agents, $1. Agent’s 
Outfit, 25 ctss KEYSTONE CARD CO., North Branford, Conn. 





»5 Chromo Cards, (every card _em- 

bossed) Landscape, Hand Floral, Bird, 
Motto, &c. name on, 10c.,4 pks. d0c. ,13 pk, 
$1, 6pksand ring 60c. 11 pks and your choice 
of Needle Casket or 4 blade Pearl Handle 
Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Northford, Conn, 





Chromos, 10 cts. Agents make money. Elegant Book 


AO CARDS, all Hidden Name and New Embossed 
of samples 25c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 





FREE for ten two-cent stamps, Cut this out. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


40 Beautiful Satin Finished 
Cards an8 = ROLLED GOLD 
? RING FREE for ten two-cent stamps. 
ACME CARD PACTORY, Clintonville, Coun. 


Sample ry ta Premium List, Price 
CARDS fan 

U.S. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Ct. 
PRESSES, TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 


Pictures, &c. Send for price lists. 
E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AM printed on 40 Satin Finished Cards 
Y0 and a Solid Rolled Gold Ring 
mm ome 

















LEGANT pack of 50 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, V: erses, 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & Silver = | or Ag’ts 
Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & Co., Cli 1 
Embossed and Hidden Name Cards, with Ele- 
AQ gant Prize, 10c., 13 packs $1. 


BLAKESLEE & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
CHROMO C re and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 


for ten one-cen 


ntonville, Conn. 








ACME MAN OFAC CTURING CO., Ivoryton, Conn 


Christmas and New Year Hidden — Cards, 
25 cents. 50 Embossed Chromos, 10 cen 
NASSAU CARD CO., meer oF 








Loveliest ae Cards youeversaw. 40styles 
with name bs cents. 
CARD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Scrap Pictures, and 100 Album —— 
only 10 cents. 50 Embossed Cards, 10 cents 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 













Beautiful Motto and _g 

ceree D CARDS withf 
name, 10c. _— and Ring No.& 
1, or 6 pac acks and Ring No. 2, 50c 
No.l ee = s for ‘1 00 and Both 

@ Ze Free to sender of club. 
\ This is the best ree ever made by any reliable Ne 2. 
company. ROYAL CARD C0., Northford, Conn 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Catalogue for 1885, with Dircc- 
tions for Cultivation, mailed FREE, 
Please write for it. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

(SI particularly want the Boys 
and Girls to send for it, 








1x84. ] 


HE POULTRY RAISER, @ 22" 5*- 


Only 25 cents per year, for 12 numbers of 16 pages each. 


$100.00 in gold free. 


The SAVIDGE, 10u 
eggs, $21. Different sizes, 
Never fails. Sent on 


trial. C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon St., Phila. 


Send 2c, stamp for sample copy. 





AMERICAN 





TW T ryNry 1 Light and Dark Brah- 
W y AN DO T T EX elas, Golden & Silver 
Pencilled Hamburgs,Plymouth Rocks Bl: ack Polish,& Brown 
Leghorns. A few very fine Pullets & Cockerels for sale, #2 to 


$8each. STONY BROOK PoULTRY YARDS, Stony Brook, ‘N.Y. 





310. 00 A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
sett Turk fg A Hookertown Brand. bred 

11 years for size and beauty, 20 per cent discount for orders 

before Nov. 2ist. . Bunker on Turkey Raising, 25 cents. 
Address, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 





BP cy ‘ Yorkshire, Essex, 
SELLIN G OUT e Chester White Pigs, 
10 w’ks old wis pe r pair. Sows in Pig, $20. P.Rocks, P.Cochins, 


L. Brahmas, Leghorns, ae ae trio. B.Tu urkeys, $7 a 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., 





THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


See last Month's Advertisement. Address . 
THE CENTENNIAL M’F’G CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 





THE BEST INCUBATOR FOR EVERYBODY IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN, 


All sizes, from 100 to1 oy Eggs. 200 Egg Size, with Regular 
and Turning Trays, only $50.00. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Incubators, Brooders, &c. Address, 


E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and aye Hl periodical de- 
voted entirely oR ultry ever 
po Splendid 'y illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
ee Yard, the only weekly 
pepet devoted entirely to poultry 
existence, $1. 50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 








Address H. 





THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard fprqratns of ithe 
World for Hatching and Raising Pou is 
simple and easy to manage Absolutely RG Pilerroctis 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
Imira, New York, 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


HATCHING CHICKENS I! 


Long —- pschaleted 









4 will hatch eggs better than 

ahen. Simple! compact! 
reliable! and cheap! 

Pie Sole Agents and Manuf’rs 

Rast of ‘the Rocky ; Mountains, 
HENDERSON & STOUTENBOROUGH, 
M’f’rs & Jobbers of House-furnishing Goods, Japan- 
ned & Hotel Ware, 270 & 272 Pearl St., N.Y.City. Send 
stamp at once for Illustrated Circular giving full particulars. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 centsand $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 1b. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
Ww 7 ESALE AGENTS: 


B. K. Bliss & Sons. J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
seas Maule & Go. * Phila. Parker & Wood, Boston. 


xe0. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
W estern Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
John Anglum & Co., De nyer, Colorado. 
Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco,Cal. 


F. A. Daughtry,Shrevep’t, La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
- Successor to Chas. R. Allen & Co, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Catalogue for 1885, with Direc- 
tions for Cultivation, mailed FREE. 
Please write for it. Address, 

JOSEPH .HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
(e" i particularly want the Boys 

and Gir s to send for it, 








armers and Horsemen will find it 

~ to their advantage to send for cata- 

BS logue and price list of heavy and light, 
= single and double harness, made of the best 

oak leather, all hand work, at wholesale 


— to the consumer 
KING & CO., OWEGO, N. Y. 








URCHASING FOR OUT _ OF TOWN PARTIES. WED- 
ding Outfits, Furniture, Infant’s Wardrobes, Presents, 
etc., a a lady of taste. For reference, etc., address 
ESSEE, No. 3N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd neqpmeared also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grae bs oung stock for sale. Send stamp 
tor circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 













Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
bred ‘ for sale by W. GIB- 
BONS CO., West Chester, 
- Chester Ok Pa. Send stamp 

for Circular and PriceList. 





Cheater White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. Lincoln, 
Hampshire Down, South 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherdsa specialty. Send for 

cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
= West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester W hite: 

land-Chinaa, & Imported Berks’ sh 
Tree pedigree given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
stock only. Purit guaranteed. Send stamp for new Cata- 
logue. ©. H. Warrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 


JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. 






















down, and Oxford Down She eep and 

Lambs. Scotch Colley_Shepherd 

e — and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

= jogue and prices on application. 
ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelp 





ia, Pa. 





Pure bred recorded Po- 
Ivnd-China Swine. Pigs 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
or tr ee not akin. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 


express 
J OHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Tils. 













Mention this paper. 





University of the State of New York. 


eae 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 

grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The annazal session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and WERT can be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. L TARD, M.D.V.S.; 
‘Toon of the Facuity. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’ s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat & Glossy, Shining Appearance. 


Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 





or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to V eterinary Science. 
Going’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, Catarrh, 


Heaves, or Sore Throat 


Prominent Agencies. Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. L., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; ; 
Worcester, Mass., 8. McAleer, 228 Main’ St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninch St. ; rere to Pa. Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baitimore St. 3 Baltimore. Md.. Wm. C. Rupp il 
Park St.; Richmond, oe S. Cottrell & Co., 1,308 aw 

W ilson, N ~C.. E. M. 3 Nadal & Co.; Louisv ille, Kyo 
inoléneen & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Loui 8, Mo., A. "A fellier, 
wo W ashington "Ave. ; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 878 
Magazine St. ; Clevel and, 0O., Dr, F. 8. Slosson = Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and A. Taylor; 
Chiteago, Tll., Van . Schaack, Stevenson & Co.3 Chicago, Til., 

S. Taylor & Co., i81 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8S: Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 





These remedies are each I a up in tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 938, New York City. 
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= To Bee- Keepers. 
=—— Watson's 


‘Standard Bee-Hive 


isthe only one in the world 
that is an absolute safe-guard 
against loss in swarming, and 
the only one in which swarms 
| can be sent in perfect safety 

to any point in the country, in 

i any season of the year. Send 











OL. 





for Price List and full De- 
scriptive Circular, ete. 


= E. C. WATSON, 

J &> j 1180 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Patent applied for). 

2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We _ will with leasure send ey £ apie BEE CUL. our 
SEMI-MON LY GLE 

TURE, witha Soecinttes Ata! oy of the latest Cinprove: 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb F 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, 2!1 books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Guitare. Nothing Patent- 
ed, Simply send your address on a ae ostal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 














A book devoted entirely to PLiymMovuTH 
ave fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS, 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 
= another entitled How To FEED Fowtis, 

> Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. . Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


YOU WANT IT! 
Anvil, Vise with ustable bey and 
cut-off tool. If your hardware dealer 
does not keep them, we va send 


50, $6 
rm paid on receipt of price. 
stamp for circulars. CHENEY 
ANVIL & VISE Co., Detroit, Mich. 


























‘0 introduce our & 3 an 
pa (free of charge) fyou 
willsend 20 cts. in acne 
Photographie Album of 
10 um ©: 
all the Presi dents of the 
U.S. with autograph sig- 
nature | os our 
new illustrated holiday book. U. S. MFG. CO.. Conn, 


SMALIL FRUITS?! 


A choice assortment of all the new and standard varieties 
at popular prices. Fall is 7A, far the best time to 
plant. Catalogue free. A 


H.G. CORN EY, E.PROE 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


for postage, &c. retty 
Christmas Cards, oF 
New Year Cards, 5 














A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


very Christmas we make the 
nie folks a Christmas present. 
This year we have something 
niceand pretty. To introduce our 
goods in every home we will send 
toany boy or girl free of charge, 
if you will send 20c. for postage, 
&c.,3 Pretty Dolls w th bean- ¢. 
tiful life-like features, one little Aja 
boy and two girl dolls with a com- 
plete wardro 


: It-bound floral Autograph Al- 
bum illustrated with birds, ferns, scrolls, &c., — i 
Christmas Cards, one prety = rthday Card and a5 
Holiday Book, AL. K &-CO., Cente 
















Smee See oes 


STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Boat Engines and small Steamboat Machine 
of all kinds, Launches constantly on hand. 
Send for free Ilustrated Catalogue. CHAS. P. 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., CHIGAGOA 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE, 
Y( Acres rich bottom lands, four miles from Erie 
Whiteside Co., Ill. Good Railroad Town. ad- 

mostly gravel turnpike. ’ Fenced in eight enclosures; forty- 
five acres Timothy and Clover meadow—forty wild meadow. 
Pastures, Blue-grass, White Clover, and led-top. House, 24 
7 ft story and half. Barn, 48 by 80; shingled 3 floored 

ed, ’30 by 80. self-supporting roof; Board shed vee y “ = 
cattle yards, two wind pumps, wagon-shed, work nen So 
house, etc. Soil,rich loam,with shade of sand,under id wi 
sand and gravel, and produces large growth of grain =a 
grass. Is now in use for breeding Herefordand grade Here- 
ford cattle. Fetistactory reasons given for selling. 

E. W. PAYNE, Morrison, Whiteside Co,, In. 
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~#§ UPPLEMENTAL#*PREMIUMS®~ 


The numbers running on from 228 on the regular List. 





No. 229.—The Hunter’s Pet. 


A DESIRABLE PREMIUM 


—— FOR—— 


COUNTRY OR TOWN. 


Sixteen years ago the American Agriculturist afforded 
& great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to its readers in 
every section of the country, in directing their attention 
to a remarkable little fire-arm called the Breech-loading 
Pocket Rifle, it weighed only eleven ounces, and shot 
with great accuracy and power from ten to one hundred 
yards, could be loaded and fired five times a minute, 
and could te carried in a side-pocket while working in 
the fields, ready to bring down game on short notice. It 
was exceedingly convenient in new countries as a defen- 
sive weapon, and useful generally on the farm. Mr. 
Judd used this gun with great success and pleasure. 
Now, after a lapse of sixteen years, when rifles of all 
makes and patterns have been introduced in all lands, we 
reproduceas a premium this Rifle, which has been 
enlarged and greatly improved, because we 
consider it (the Hunter’s Pet), as we then did sixteen 
years ago, the best thing of the kind in the world. 

The barrel of this Rifle is made of the finest quality, de- 
carbonized steel, and each 
barrel is thoroughly tested 
at the factory before it is 
sent out, thereby guaran- 
teeing absolute safety. The 
action, although perfectly 
simple, both in its con- 
struction and working, is 
one of the most reliable, 
as well as durable actions 
now in use. The stock is 
heavily nickel-plated and 
handsomely finished, and 
has an extension skele- 
ton breech, nickel-plated, 
which cap be instantane- 
ously either screwed on, 
(or taken off), thereby enabling one to steady the piece 
while firing ; when not in use, it can be easily carried in 
a side pocket. For accuracy, penetration, and wear, 
this little Rifle is equal to many of the best and most 
popular makes now in the market. 

One of the strong points of this remarkable fire-arm, is 
its simplicity, both of construction, and action; it re- 
quires no special instructions to manage it, in fact any 
one can at once use it, and if at all accurate in aim, can 
make most excellent targets. For small game shooting, 
or gallery practice, it is equally well adapted. 

This rifle can be had in 22, 32, 38, or 44 calibre, Rim 
Fire, or 32, 38, or 44 calibre Centra] Fire, with combined 
sights. 18-inch. Price $18.00. 20 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this elegant premium ; OR, we 
will send it, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 


No. 230.—The Famous Flobert Parlor 
Target Rifle.—Price $4.50.—The famous Flobert 
Rifle, while used for,target practice at the same time, is 
a most desirable and useful weapon for destroying small 
birds, and for driving away annoying animals, without 
killing them—cats for example. One of the managers 
of the American Agriculturist was for months unable 
to sleep, owing to the ceaseless quarreling of cats in the 
back yard. He procured one of these Flobert’s, and 
after a few evenings peace reigned in the vicinity. None 
of the cats were killed, but they were all sufficiently 
tickled with the Flobert sensation, as to abandon that 
neighborhood. Everybody in the vicinity has ex- 
pressed gratitude to the gentleman, who has through 
means of the Flobert insured tranquility after night- 
fall. The Flobert is a breech-loader, causes little 
or no noise, uses either a ball, or a small load of 
shot. The barrel, whichis a breech-loader, is solid, and 
can be used with perfect safety. Indeed,the one em- 
ployed by the gentleman alluded to above, caused little 





(From the American Agri- 
culturist, January, 1869) 





Distance, 66 Yards. 
Twenty-five successive 
shots, fired Dec. 5, 1868, 

by David W. Judd. 

















(See Premium List, or October Sapplement.) 


of the day, andcan be enjoyed ut all 
seasons. Nothing in years has so 
taken with both old and young. These 
skates which we offer are the best of 
the kind, possessing many advan- 
tages over the old make. They haye 
four wheels, and come in nine sizes, 
from % to11 inches. These beautiful 
Skates will be sent as a premium for 
2 new subscribers; OR, supplied 








or no noise, and the only evidences of the discharge to 
lookers-on, was afforded inthe rapid disappearance of 
the cats. We know of no weapon which affords more 
pleasure for target practice, at short range, or which so 
quietly and successfully clears one yard, or a neighbor- 
hood of cats or dogs, if necessary, without inflicting any 
serious injury upon them; that is, when yon use 
the small shot. The ball, of course, penetrates 
the body of the cat, dog, or any other animal, 
with the natural results which follow penetration, 
of cold lead as a solid. Is there a farm house 
in the country, or a dwelling in th2 village, which 
is notat some time more or less infested after dark with 
strange cats or dogs; herein lies deliverance. 6 sub- 
scriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this premium; OR, 
we will send it on receipt of price. Receiver to pay 
small expressage. 


No. 231.— The Semi-Hammerless 
Gun.—Price $15.00.--A new model, combining all 
the advantages of the hammerless action without the 
danger of the self-cocking principle. The barrel is of 
genuine twist, is thoroughly tested at the factory, and is 
perfectly safe. Ithas the reliable and durable top-lever 
action, rebounding lock, snap fore-end, nickel frame, and 
is choke-bored. The stock is of selected Italian walnut, 
finely polished and oiled, (1334 inches long, 3-inch drop), 
with pistol grip, checkered. 12-bore, and 28 or 30-inch 
barrels. Weight about 7 lbs. 20 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this premium; OR, we will send it for 
the price. Receiver to pay small expressage. 


No. 232.—Cartridge Bag.—Price $1.25.— 
A most useful article for hunters, sportsmen, and persons 
in the country generally. It is made of strong water- 
proof brown canvass, with loops inside, from which the 
loaded shells are taken; discharged shells are kept 
separately in the bottom of the bag; in a second com- 
partment can be carried a lunch-box, field cleaner, etc., 


etc. This desirable premium will be furnished free of | 


charge to any one sending us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





post-paid for the price. 


No. 235.—Automatic Shawl Strap.— 
Double Handle.—Price 85 cts.—Every lady requires a 
shawl strap for shopping and travelling ; while for school- 
children they are invaluable in carrying books and lunch 
to and from school. We offer the best shawl or parcel 
carrier made, with blue straps and ebonized handles, for 
1 subscriber at $1.50; OR, supply it for the price, post- 
paid, 





No. 236. No. 236. 

No. 236.—Another Valuable Combi- 
nation CGift.—A Bonanza Charity Box, or Money 
Holder, a nickel-plated Tape Measure, and a Universal 
Glass Cutter. For one subscription—The money holder is 
a dainty little ornament, worn attached to a lady's waist, 
and is designed for carrying five-cent nickels, and ten- 
cent silver pieces. Will be found very convenient for 
car-fare and church money. The tape-measure isa gem 








No. 233.—Pocket Drinking Cup, Cork- 
screw, and Pencil.—For one subscription. —The 


first two will be found a great convenience to tourists, and ff 
picnic parties. Atin case goes with the cup, in which it \ 


can be kept when not in use, and the corkscrew also is en- 
closed in a nickel case. The pen is a stylographic, or re- 





servoir pen, which, when once filled with ink, will write 
several days without refilling. Can be carried in the 
pocket, and is always ready for use. A valuable gift for 
any one, at one-sixth the price of any other. Supplied, 
post-paid, for 1 subscription at $1.50, and ten cents for 
mailing. Here are three excellent Premiums for one 
subscriber. 


No. 234.—Improved Roller Skates.— 


Price $1.25.—Roller Skating is the favorite amusement 



















No. 233. 


in its way, and should be in every household. The 
glazing tool, for cutting and setting glass, will cut equal 
to and is better than a diamond for ordinary purposes. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50, and ten cents 
extra for mailing; OR, supplied post-paid for price. 


NO SUBSCRIPTION CAN COUNT TOWARDS MORE THAN ONE PREMIUM IN ANY CASE. 
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No. 237.— The Novelty 
Pocket Scale.— Price 50 cents.— 
Every farmer and merchant should own 
one of these Pocket Scales. <A triumph 
of modern ingenuity. A universal want 
filled at last. It can be carried in the 
pocket and weighs with accuracy from 
2 ounces up to 15 pounds, It is heavily 
nickel-plated, and will last a life time. 
Given for & new subscription; OR, sup- 
plied, post-paid, for price. 


No. 238.— Ring Toss for 
Parlor or Field.—Price $1.25.— 
This charming game may be played 
either in the house or on the lawn. 
There are five rings of various sizes, 
made of rattan, and wound with gay- 
colored webbing, that present a beauti- 
ful appearance, at the same time being 
perfectly harmless to wall or furniture. 
The game is, to throw these hoops over 
a standard, or target post, at a given 
distance. They come put up neatly ina 
wooden box. <A healthful and fascinat- 
ing amusement for winter evenings. 
Supplied for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, furnished for price, post- 
paid. 


No. 239.—An Entirely New Bulls’ Eye 
Lantern.—Price $1.50.—Made of the finest quality of 
Brass, elegantly polished and finished with a heavy con- 
vex glass lens, that causes it to throw a powerful light a 
long distance. It is so compactly made that it can be 
easily fastened to either hat or belt, or is easily carried 
by hand. In the country, as well as in villages and 
smaller towns where Electric lights and Gas are notin 
use, this Lintern will be found a most cheerful com- 
panion to the evening church meetings, spelling-schools, 
visiting nights, or other necessary 
or desirable journeys to and from 
your home. For Riding, Hunting, 
Fishing, or for use in and about 
the House, Barns, Stables, or out- 
tuildings, it is invaluable. In 
beauty of design and construc- 
tion, as well as safety and durability, there is no 
other Lantern of the kind that compares with this. We 
take especial pleasure in recommending this elegant and 
useful article to our readers, and at the exceedingly low 
price at which it is offered, we fecl satisfied thet it will 
meet with a large demand and prove exceedingly valu- 
able and satisfactory. Only 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each are required to secure this premium /ree of charge ; 
OR, we will send it, post-paid, on receipt of price. 











No. 240.—The Oriental aI Clock. —Price $3. 
—This exquisite little time-piece will be the delight of 
all who see it. It is 84 inches high, and of Bronze or 
Oxidize finish. It is Egyptian in design, two Sphynx- 
like figures being the supports. Presented, post- 
paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price. 


No. 241.—The Little 
Jewel, — Price $1.%5 — This 
dainty dijou, isa small clock of 
simpler finish than the Oriental, 
but almost as desirable. It is 
four inches in hight. One Day 
Pendulum, Nickel-finish. Sent 
enclosed in case, post-paid, for 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, on receipt of price. 

No. 242.—The New Choral Top.—Price 
50 cts.—This mechanical top is spun in the same manner 
as other singing-tops, but has the advantage of an 
Indian-rubber shoe so it can play on the finest table 
without danger of spoiling the varnished surface. The 
Top is painted in gay colors, and dances in such a quiet 
way, that every sound of the choral is clearly heard, The 
Top changes by itself the accord, if not, youtouch slowly 
the upper point, and immediately the accord changes 
into another choral. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, s¢nt post-paid on receipt of price. 











No.243.--Wil- 
cox Breech- 











their friends, old and young. 





a — loading Gun. 
— — : es —Price $1.30. —Just 
the thing for boys. 
Latest and best Gun of this kind. 
Its entire length is 39 inches. Makes 
no report, and therefore does not 
“alarm the game.” Will carry 600 
a | feet. With every Gun are included five metallic-pointed 





arrows and two targets inclosed in the breech. Sent 
post-paid, for 2 subscriptions, at $1.50 cach ; OR, sup- 
plied at the price. 
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iN! "RDENHUPRIGHT+SYERM+ENGINE 7 


For years we have been endeavoring to procure a small machine, worked by steam power, Rod 
which should not only be safe and reliable, but should perform all the necessary labor which C 
juveniles desire to secure from steam power, in the way of amusement and diversion. We at last 
have this machine in The Weeden Upright Steam Engine, which affords abundant steam power i 
for running toy machinery. The engraving, while it gives some idea of this most beautiful SZ 
miniature engine, does not convey to the eye anything like the full description as to its size and §=¥ 
power. It is double the size of the illustration, being 84%x4\ inches. Indeed, no Engine with is 
the capacity and power of this Weeden has before been sold at less than $6.00. The boiler, fire- 
box, and smoke-stack are painted black ; the cylinder, safety-valve, steam-whistle, pulley wheel, ZU 
and the driving-wheel are all of them brass plated. The throttle-valve, top of smoke-stack, steam- I 
whistle valve, safety-valve ball, and the ventilated openings are painted red. (i 
= SareTy-VaLvE.—The Engine has a 
perfect working Safety-Valve, which « I 
makes it impossible for the boiler to 5 
explode. o 

Steam Wuist.e.--By referring to the t | 
cut you will notice the location of the | 
Steam Whistle. You will also see the See 
valve by which the whistle is operated. %% 

THE THROTTLE-VALVE.—One very itn- if 
portant feature of this Engine is its f 
Throttle-Valve, by means of which the @ 

engibe is started and stopped. No other is 
amateur Engine has this feature. RD 

Tue STeEAM-Exuavst.—All oscillating * 
Engines exhaust at the ports. This t | 
Engine exhausts into the smoke-stack, 
and thus the steam passes off intothe air. gee 

Tue Frre-Box. — The door opening 
into the Fire-Box has perfect hinges and 
catch. The patent lamp for getting up y) 
steam is attached to the inner side of & 
the door. When yon open the door yau g a \ 
“draw the fire;*? when you shut the 
door the lamp is in position, under the 
boiler. J 

Tue PowER OF THE ENGINE. — The OTe 
Engine has sufficient power for running ms %,\ 
toy machinery. So perfectly and accn- | 
rately is this Engine made that the screw- tf 
nuts on the cylinder-head and the rivet- & 
heads on the boiler and fire-box are 
represented (see cut). is 
A Great Mechanical Curiosity. SZ 

While this Engine performs no little a | 
labor, it is a very great object of attrac- is 
: tion and beauty, not only becanse of its 
: mechanical perfection, butas amodel for {°¥ 
' engineers and practical machinists, In- ii 

deed, as it stands on the table beforeyou, @Y¥ 
you wonderthat somuch machinerycanbe @S 
, combined and sold at the figures at which, ii 

No. 244, by special arrangement, we supply this. J 
Your Own Engineer.—Every boy, in fact every girl, who is interested in such matters, "; 
can now run their own machine, not only affording great pleasure to themselves, but to all i} 


Great Pleasure and Amusement.—Indeed, we cannot conceive of a pleasanter , 
way for spending a long winter evening, than for the family to gather around the table on 
which one of these engines is placed, and watch the various mechanical contrivances which can be is 
attached thereto. A person of ordinary ingenuity can invent sufficient movable figures, to be kept Gee 
dancing for an evening around the entire room, thereby entertaining not only the family, but any .S 
»umber of lookers-on. ia 

For Juvenile Classes and Schools.—Every instructor in this land, public or SZ 
private, who has to do with. children, should secure one of these miniature engines as a means not uy 
only for showing how large engines are worked, but for developing the taste of children in a practi- I} 
cal directi n. A few years ago we wrote to the various teachers throughout the country. and sent My 
out about 40,000 of our microscopes ; we shall not be surprised if double that number of these engines @S 
are ordered, being as itis, far superior to anything of the kind ever made. i 

i 


Conditions on which the Engine can be obtained.— Presented, post-paid, Se 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, delivered here at our office for $1.25; OR, sent free to any DN 
Post-office address in the United States or Territories for $1.60. ia 


6 oe sete see eee eee 6 
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Drop us a Postal Card to Learn the Exact Freight or Expressage to Your Place, on any Premium. 
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A GOOD NEWS 
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COMPANY 





Now’s your time to get 
Orders for our CELEBRA 
TED D TEAS and COFF and 
ure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), our own importation. One of these beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GO EA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time ae 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the wastness, The pegetetion 
of wa — —- no comm We have just im- 
ery fine WHITE "GRANITE ) NNER 
BETS. ETS, ais” ploced), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. O. Box 289. Sland 83 Vesey St., New York. 








FO R SALE Ver! ron Page = a a 


price, etc., address, J. RISTOR, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE. 


By E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
f ’ 
MARYLAND FARMS, for Fr2tt, Grain, and Grass 


er 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Tacetaee, ae fia. 
eee Catalogues free 


F ARMS. . GRIFFI H & CO, Smyrna, Del. 
FARMS IN VIRGINIA 


Taxeslow. Send for Catalogue. 
Address C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Virginia. 


ARMS.—Mild climate; Profitable and Productive; 
$500 to $2,000. Best “ ls as New land, $20 Loe 
acre. Terms easy. LANDIS," Vineland, N. J. 


D. A steady, energetic married man, 
to 1 le charge of, or rent a farm 








150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 








and small dairy in Dakota. 
MISS MINA THOMPSON, ‘Vanderbilt, ,Campbell Co.,Dakota. 





achain 
BY MAIL OR E. C.OT D. to be 
examined before payinganymoney 
and if not satisfactory,returned af 
ourexpense. We manufacture a 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
Every Watch Warranted. Address 


sib Amp a, 


We willsend 4 awatchor 
PRESS, 





FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made ‘also into carpets and 

. WH sere and Catalogue free 
Y & CO., Camden, N. J 








ps |\7— 
Se Ee A Ae. 
Sold on trial, Warrants 6 years. All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF Ee, 


N.Y. 





LE PAGE’S 


Hectateee GLUE. 


S Sea saLguces Ten, mA 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


—— ALONG THE———— 


KANSAS LANDS xansas nivision U. P. R'WAY. 


STOCK RAISINC 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. 30,000.000 Wheat. 


WOOL CROWINC 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water, 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps tree. Bs MGALLASTER; Land Commis’r, Kansas as City,Mo. 








Popular Songs 


Old Man’s Drunk Again. 
1 Kiss me, Mother, Kiss Your 


Dar 
14 Old Los Cabin on the Hill. 


Baby Mine. 


Ella 

Old Cav.n Home. 

Old Black Joe. 

Home, Sweet Hom: 

See that my graves’ kept Green 


Nancy Lee. 

Old T Folks 2 at Home. Mollie Darling. 
Sweet By-and-By. 

Whoa Emma. 

You’ll Remember Me. 

When I Saw ar Nellie Home 
Poor Old Slav 

My Old Kentucky Home 


Kitt Wi nm 
Take Me we Back to Home and 


30 Coming Thro’ 


CWwOWwWOoIN Pe 


woe 
- 


Minnie 


oO-3> 
Stel 


255 Little Brown Ju 


+4 
es 


ye. 
= We Then Meet as Stran- 


My Daughter Julia. 
Sweet Evangeline. 55 Joe 
85 Don’t be Angry, patting. 


ONE 
CENT 


Sweet Chiming Bells. 

Yellow Rose o — 

Sweet Belie Mahon 

You’ll Miss Me, When I’m Gone 
ney I in the Ai 


409 ne vs Kee ap Awa: from the Girls 
iolet from Mother’s Grave. 
Na 3” = with a Coon. 
Owe 
Over the ‘Garden Wail, 
Mother Says I Musn’t. 
an ge a to See Her Face Again. 


55 
586 Tm “Dying for Some One to 


Hush,my (tad hw ‘Do Not Weep 635 when’ the Robins Nest Again. 
Little Nell of Narragansett Bay 666 


I’ll Await, My Love. 


We will aie ten of the above iia Your Own SEtection for TEN CenTs, 25 for 15 cts., or the whole 


Jot, 50 sonas, for 25 Cents. 


VALUABLE Catalogue of 600 other songs, Books, Cards. 


Watches, BREECH LOADING. 


z Goons Sent Free with 10 or more songs. 
Goxs, siperers, Trick Games, and /.GENT’S s 1 enor ORI OO. ninth é, 


dress, 











ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by ocomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 


ATCHES 


BE’ ST recognized as THE 

ST for all uses in which 
BE. time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the OM ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents {leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 








The Buyers’ GuivE is issued Sept. 
and March, each year: 224 pages, 8} x 11} 
inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 
prices direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. 
Tells how to order, and 
gives exact cost of ev- 
erything you use, drink, 
eat, wear, or have fun 
with. These invaluable 
hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 

acopy Free to any address upon receipt 
of the postage—8 cents. Let us hear 
from you, Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & Co. 


7 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 





THE “ TRICORA RELIEF.” 


Having elastic sections at the 
upper and lower 

A parts of the sides, 
j adapts itself to the 
Jvaried positions 
which the body as- 
sumesinstooping, 
sitting and recli- 
ning. It gives per- 
fect ease in all 
positions, afford- 
ing great relief and 
comfort to the 
many who find 
ordinary Corsets 
oppressive. The 

) TricoraStays,used 
for boning, are 
unequaled for dura- 
bility & comfort- 
able support, and 
are absolutely un- 
breakable. As an evidence of intrinsic merit, 


A REWARD OF $30. .00 IS OFFERED 
or every Corset in whichany 0 e * Tricora 
stays break. The most durable, comfortable 


and healthful Corset ever sold for its price, 
J. 6. FITZPATRICK & CO. Mrns., NEW YORK. 

















20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 


6 packs 50c., your name hidden by hand 
holding flowerson each. 50 New Im- 
ported Embossed Chromos 15c 

packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 
those advertised for 10c. « but eac h — 


PERE SN ely ad) N 
'S5 Sample Book, Illustrated Premium x ist &c, sent F REE 








with each order. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


a Stained 


Sf filass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C. YOUN SoLE AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


























American Agriculturist 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single nume- 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘* American Agricul- 
turist °° will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
G2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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